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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


First Policy Issued February 1, 1843—Ninety-three Years Ago 








Ox December 31, 1935, this “First American Life Insurance Company” to issue 
a Policy, had Assets of $1,239,039,565, an increase of $78,529,913 over 1934. 
During 1935 the Company paid Policyholders and their Beneficiaries $138,591,009. 
The Company's Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contingen- 
cies on December 31, 1935, was $55,769,831, and it has set aside $24,421,034 
for Dividends in 1936. 

Insurance issued, including $13,495,272 Dividend Additions, amounted to 


$266,097,986, an increase of $13,132,815, making the total Outstanding 
Insurance $3,708,081,401. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1935 


ASSETS LIABILITIFS AND RESERVES 
Per Cent 

2 gd te eS eee we 6.04 $74,901,892.84 Policy Reserves ...... . . . .$1,072,064,612.00 
United States Government bonds 14.15  175,315,977.01 Supplementary Contract Reserves . . 53,979,577.97 
State,Countyand Municipalbonds 3.13 38,841,937.07  Ofher Policy Liabilities ...... 19.295.853.93 

. > , as 

ss eee — ; cians ' Premiums. Interest and Rents paid in 

. 9.5 as { 
cial and Municipal bonds . . 1.1 iis nee CN ad ak ee ak ks Oe 3.761.218.56 
Other ForeignGovernmentbonds — .05 $69,233.47 iv 

f Miscellaneous Liabilities ...... 1,.788.976.68 


Railroad, Public Utility and In- : 
Reserve against Interest on Mortgage 


dustrial bonds ..... . . 32.99 408,710,004.94 

Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.87 23,176,150.00 Loans overdue more than six months 1,424,754.37 

Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . . 19.22 238,143,421.62 Reserve for Taxes... ... 1... 2,942,406.06 

Real Estate (at cost or less) . . 1.38 $4,.236,357.23 Dividends payable in 1936 ..... 24,421,033.85 

Pamew GOONS . s+ ¢ s cw ch eo oe RGSS 6177,785,416.50 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends 149,147.19 

Premiums in course of collection 1.32 16,404,184.08 Special Contingency Reserve* a 442,152.64 

InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.36 16,829,561.33 Fund for Depreciation of Securities 

Cash advanced to pay claims . O01 75,884.22 and General Contingencies 55,769,831.46 
Total Admitted Assets . . . $1,239,039,564.71 SOU tcc saw es so = RZ SETI 


* The Special Contingency Reserve represents the difference between the values carried in assets for non-amortizable 


bonds and for preferred stocks and the actual December 31, 1935 market quotations on such bonds and stocks 
7 amd stocks, 
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WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


Vice President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States 


The picture on the left shows 
William J. Graham as he is today 
upon completion of twenty-five 
years of service with the Equitable 
Life of the U. S. A. He is vice 
president in charge of the group 
department of which he was the 
first superintendent when it was 
formed January |, 1912. 

Although Mr. Graham shies from 
the desiqnation of originator of 
group insurance he cannot dodge 
the fact that he is the outstanding 


pioneer. 
* * . 


The picture below, in the oval, 
shows Mr. Graham at the age of 
twenty-one after having passed his 
examinations as Associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America—the 
first person below the Mason and 
Dixon line to achieve membership 
in the Society by examination. 
.s ¢€¢ « 


Here, at the right below, is Mr. 
Graham at th'rty in the Minnesota 
woods. This is the period when he 
was vice president and actuary of 
the Northwestern National Life In 
surance Company and the era of 
“The Romance of Life Insurance’ 
which appeared first as a series of 
articles in the “World Today" maq- 
azine and later in book form. 











Mr. Graham at twenty-seven years 
of age (lower left), when he and 
the late General S. H. Wolfe were 
placed jointly in charge of the life 
insurance investigation of 1905 for 
western and southern States. 


OUT IN FRONT 


LEFT—In 1905, an earnest student 
of life insurance 


BELOW—An Actuary at 2! 


RIGHT—In the Minnesota hunting 
grounds 














National Lite of Vermont 
Makes New Records 


Gains and indications of improvement in 
business appear in the report of the com- 


pany for 1935. 


Increase in New Life Insurance: Paid-for 


new life insurance increased over 20% 
one of the largest gains in the 86 years’ his- 


rv of the company. 


Increase in Assets: Assets were increased 
by more than $20,000,000. 


Increase in Surplus: Vhe surplus and con- 
tingency reserve, shown in the statement, is 


the largest in the history of the compatiy. 


Increase in Premiums for Life Insurance: 
The total income from this source showed 


a gain of more than $1,000,000. 


Increase in Payments from Annuities: N ot- 


withstanding an advance in rates in the 
middle of the year, payments for annuities 


increased more than $9,000,000. 


Increase in Dividends for 1936: An increase 
in the dividend scale and in the total of divi- 
dend payments for 1936 favorably affects all 
policies except those largely depending for 
dividends on excess interest earnings, which 
will show a reduction. 


Market Values: \f all the securities were 
valued on a strictly market basis as of De- 


cember 31, the surplus and contingency re- 


serve in the statement would be $12,721,332 
$1,926,450 more than appears in the state- 
ment. Actual market values of bonds are 
$1,626,430 above cost to the company. 
Prestdent 
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86th Annual Statement 


December 31, 

ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Debentures 


Municipal, State, & County 
Bonds 
Public Utility and Industrial 


Bonds 
Municipal & Provincial Bonds, 
Canada 
Foreign Government Bonds 
Amortized 


Total Bonds 


Basis) 


Preferred Stocks (Market Value). 
Mortgages, First Liens 

Policy Liens 

Other Secured Loans & Agents’ 

Balances (net) 

Real Estate 

Cash in Banks 
Interest and 
Accrued 
Deferred and U ncollected Pre- 


miums (net) 


Rents, Due and 


Total (less non-admitted 


$109,870) 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 

Policy Claims, Proofs not -Com- 
ple te 

Policy Claims, 
not Reported 

Contingent and Other L iabilities 

Taxes Accrued but not Due 

Premium Deposit Fund 

Dividends on Deposit 

Dividends Assigned for 1936 Dis- 
tribution 

Surplus, including$2,000, 000 Con- 
tingency Reserve. erry 


Estimated, but 


Total.... 


1935 


$18,840,921 


5,520,359 
1,261,938 


16,813,389 


21,818,551 


$66,456,273 


$1 


$1 


S17 


$5,260,393 
37 408.652 


Si. 273, Pee a 


65 849 
19,671,393 
13,338,185 


2,776,948 


2,866,425 


79,007 825 


59,178,807 


380,653 


230,000 
164,358 
942,065 
1,584,496 
2,183,880 


3,548 ,684 
10,794,882 


79,007 825 








PURELY MUTUAL 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
VERMONT 
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An Eternal Standard 


N the glory days of ancient Rome, to be a Roman citizen was 
| the proudest honor that a man could win. The might and 

arms from the Seven Hills of the Eternal City had forced its 
mastery over the world of civilization and cast new frontiers 
in hitherto unpenetrable regions. Roman citizenship accorded 
rights and privileges beyond those allowed even the kings of 
the conquered tribes and nations. So high was placed the 
value of Roman citizenship that Cicero, with truth, could say: 
“It is a grave offense to bind a Roman citizen, a crime to flog 
him, almost the act of a patricide to put him to death; what shall 
I call crucifying him? Language worthy of such an enormity 
it is impossible to find.” 


To maintain high the standards of such a treasure was one of 
the Empire’s greatest concern. Each applicant was subjected 
to a test most rigorous and searching. On only those of strong 
character, sound in mind and body, was bestowed the boon 
they sought. To the examining tribunal most important was 
the story disclosed by the applicant’s hands. If they were 
hard and strong and calloused, the first and one essential 
hurdle had been crossed. For no one could be a Roman citizen 
who did not give outward evidence of industry and a willing- 
ness to work. Those whose hands were soft and weak were 
rejected and barred from the prize. No one could maintain, 
it was believed, the respect that Rome demanded for its citizens 
who was incapable of contributing physically to its prowess. 


Yesterday I met a man long in insurance agency work who 
had just formed a new partnership with a young man new to 
the business. To my well wishes for the future, he said: “With 
my experience and knowledge and my partner’s enthusiasm 
and ambition, we should go far.” I could not resist the remark: 
“All that is needed now is for one of you to do some work.” 


No matter what other possessions an insurance agent may 
have, if he doesn’t get out and work and submit his proposals 
to his prospects every day, he will not meet the test by which 
life insurance measures those who strive for advancement 
within its fold. Work was the way to Roman citizenship two 
thousand years ago and work alone is what makes today’s 
victories possible. 


T.JIV.C 








NOTES ON C 


nation has life insurance 
developed upon as large a scale as 
has in the United States. Life 
ince in the old world, in its 
definite and stabilized form, began in 
1762 with the establishment of the 
Equitable Society of London. In the 
United States, life insurance made its 
first appearance under the laws of 
Pennsylvania in the organization of 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund in 
1759. In the early days, the growth 
of life insurance was gradual. 
Through the years, however, espe- 
cially 1885, as life insurance 
has come to be regarded as a business 
of scientific exactitude, the growth 
has been most striking. 

In 1910 the amount of life insur- 
ance totaled about $17,000,000,000— 
a large figure even now when we are 
becoming accustomed to the language 
of “billions” in connection with the 
public debt! But at the end of 1935 
it had reached the amazing total of 
$101,000,000,000. 


years ago the assets of 


since 


approximately 
Twenty-five 
all life insurance companies were a 
little in excess of $4,000,000,000. 
Today they exceed $23,000,000,000. I 
am informed that during 1935 life 
insurance companies in the United 
States disbursed to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries approximately $2,- 
600,000,000. Of this amount, $1,700,- 
000,000 was paid to living 
holders in settlement of matured en- 


poliey- 

dowments, annuities, dividends, sur- 

render values, and disability bene- 

fits, and the remaining $900,000,000 

was paid to beneficiaries of deceased 
ld 


policyholders. 


Payments to the Living 


The total amount of payments to 
icyholders and beneficiaries 
1 policyholders for the six- 
year period beginning with 1930 was 
* $16,000,000,000. It seems 


living pol 


that some one had been paying heed 
to the needs of “social security” even 
before the term found its way into 
federal legislation. The part that life 
insurance played during the depres- 
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URRENT BUSINESS 


Excerpts From an Address 
Broadcast at Policyholders’ 
Meeting of N.Y. Association 


By HARPER SIBLEY 


President, U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 


sion in cushiontng the blows that 
were felt by millions of our fellow 
citizens is evident by the total of 
these payments. If it were not for 
these payments, governmental agen- 
cies undoubtedly would have found it 
necessary materially to increase their 
disbursements for relief. It is a most 
interesting fact that the major por- 
tion of these disbursements went to 
living policyholders. 

The records, moreover, show that 
the life insurance companies are 
trustees for the funds of 63,000,000 
Taking into account 
beneficiaries of these policyholders, 
with allowance for overlapping, it has 
been estimated that the aggregate 
number of individuals protected by 
life insurance in the United States 
and Canada is 100,000,000. Obviously, 
life insurance is the concern of the 


policyholders. 


many—not of the few. 


Insurance Activities of Chamber 


As one of the outstanding business 
activities of the nation, insurance in 





Harper Sibley 


all its branches is necessarily of deep 
interest to tte Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. I want to ac- 
knowledge with appreciation the fact 
that the insurance associations and the 
insurance companies have been hearty 
great business 
organization. If more time were 
available I should welcome the op- 
portunity to tell you of some of the 
public questions dealing directly with 
insurance that have engaged our 
attention. I will simply state that 
they are numerous. Our Insurance 
Department in the Chamber is a very 
active one, and the Department Com- 
mittee, of which Julian Myrick of the 
New York life underwriters’ group is 
now a member, enables us to approach 
and take up with confidence the in- 


supporters of our 


surance questions that come before 
our organization. 

Now, with regard to the broader 
business picture, than ever 
before, there is a feeling of community 


more 


of interest among all business enter- 
prises, a new measure of belief that 
the welfare of each field is dependent 
upon others—a confidence on the part 
of each in its ability to advance if 
others display strength. 

We have for gratification 
over the accomplishments of business 
since the summer of 1935. Unquestion- 
ably the N.R.A. decision last May was 
received with relief. It dispelled many 
clouds of doubt as to the limits of 
governmental restraint and regula- 
tion. It was followed by dire threats 
against all business, of new and un- 


cause 


heard of regulation to be devised, and 
proposals for punitive taxation, partly 
realized by enactment in August. 
There were other disturbing enact- 
ments of wide scope, such as the public 
utility act and the federal security 
legislation. But despite the disturbing 
factors, including threats that were 
aimed at the courts, the fact is that 
there was progressive improvement in 
business, which toward the end of 
the year brought the country eco- 
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nomically to a better level than it 
nas enjoyed in five years. 


Notable Business Advances 


It is a pleasure to be able to point 
to some new high records in business, 
for such records were made in 1935. 
More shoes were turned out than in 
any earlier year. More wool went into 
manufacture than in any other peace- 
time year. We can conclude that the 
128,000,000 people now in the United 
States were better shod and better 
cothed than for many a year. 

There was not only this activity 


in providing for everyday needs. 
There were renewed activities in 
planning and providing for future 


needs. No other interpretation can be 
placed upon the that were 
given for machine tools,—more than 
any time since 1929. Our steel indus- 
try, which is at the heart of our 
durable goods industries, had more 
production than in any year 
1930. Employment and payrolls in the 
durable goods industries as a whole,— 
and these are the industries which 
suffered most severely from the effects 
of the depression,—were better than 
in any year since 1930. The steel 
industry itself had returned to em- 
ployment at pre-depression volume, 
with wage rates as high as were ever 
paid in peace times. 


orders 


since 


Probable Future Expansion 


There are two industries which exist 
for special service to all the rest,— 
the designing and building of ma- 
chine tools and the chemical industry. 
It was characteristic of these indus- 
tries that depression in demand for 
their products was utilized by them 
for intensification of attention upon 
devising new and better products and 
processes against the day when they 
would be needed. Confidence in the 
future never flagged in these indus- 
tries. 

One consequence was the exhibition 
fast fall, at Cleveland, of machine 
tools that amazed all who examined 
them, and the worth of which is now 
teing attested by the high rate of 
activity necessary to meet orders. 

Another consequence is the return 
f employment in our chemical indus- 
Ties to pre-depression levels. This 
tas followed a period of new achieve- 
ments in products and processes that 
emphasize how largely our future de- 
bends upon our chemists and upon 
ur chemical industries. It would seem 
‘0 be significant that a distinguished 
physic'st speaking recently of the 
question of what is next in science, 
appeared to have in mind new chemi- 
al advances in each one of the fields 














OPPORTUNITY IS NOT A DOOR KNOCKER, 
DECLARES THOS, I. PARKINSON 


In extending greetings to the policyholders of 





members of the Life Underwriters of the City of 
New York at the annual luncheon to these very 
essential 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, assured the 
guests that the executives, as well as the agents 
of life insurance companies, have no other purpose 
in their business life other than to serve them in- 
telligently and conscientiously. Business, including 
insurance, is going ahead, he declared, with every 
indication pointing to continued progress. At the 
same time, it behooves the people of the nation 
to look, from time to time, both backward and 
forward so that we shall be certain that we are 
going in the right direction. 

The depression instilled a wonderful store of 
confidence in the institution of life insurance, he 
continued, and that confidence can now be built 
upon and developed. But no one in the business 
can afford to rest on the oars yet. One of the 
lessons learned through the period of hard times, 
he said, teaches the man in the field of selling that 


adjuncts to the business, Thomas |. 


opportunity does not knock at the door. The in- 
dividual has to go out and search for opportunity. Now, more than ever before, 
there is need for active, energetic enterpr’se because obstacles are constantly in 
the path of al who seek the road to high achievement. 

Two outstanding obstacles in the way of the sale of insurance protection today 
were mertoned. There are still with us "the boys in the board room" with their 
smooth talk of de-irable and sound equities. Men still are taking a chance in the 
stock market without first availing themselves of the safer and surer protection 


afforded by an insurance estate. 
emphas’s on unearned social security. 


And then there remains to be overcome a certain 
Too many people will have interpreted the 


steps taken by the government in this direction as sufficient guarantee of future 
security, although individual effort will continue to largely determine the degree 
of comfort men and women enjoy in their old age. 








he mentioned,—utilization of agricul- 
tural products to give a positive solu- 
tion to the agricultural problem, 
based on scientific developments that 
would create new demands, thus 
stimulating instead of depressing 
agricultural activity; quickening of 
branches of industry which on their 
technical side have not kept pace 
with their fellows, and medicine. 


Current Wage Levels 


In our examination of the record of 
1935, the basis upon which we can 
expect to build, we come to the wage 
payments in manufacturing of all 
kinds. By July the monthly earnings 
of employees in manufacturing es- 
tablishments had almost overtaken the 
figure for the corresponding month in 
1931; in August these earnings topped 
the earnings in August, 1931, and in 
subsequent months they kept steadily 
above the level of that year; in 
December they rose above December, 
1930. Last December almost $700,- 
000,000 were disbursed in wages by 
manufacturing establishments alone. 
Such a figure indicates that wage 
payments by all enterprises in all 
field were at least $3,000,000,000 in 
December. There was nothing illusory 


about these wage payments, either. 
When the real worth of wages in 
December is looked at,—i.e, the real 
wages, the wages in terms of pur- 
chasing power,—it is found that real 
wages then averaged as well as in 
1926. 

The rise in employment after the 
NRA decision of last May should be 
sufficient augury of what may be 
expected from any new release from 
hampering influences. Employment 
existing last May was maintained, 
and before the end of the year one 
million persons had been taken out of 
the ranks of the unemployed for 
regular jobs, and half a million more 
had received temporary employment 
for varying periods of time. There 
are at least forty-five million persons 
at work in the United States. With 
another NRA decision, or anything 
like it, we should soon reach a short- 
age of labor in many fields. We 
should quickly demonstrate what we 
shall sooner or later make plain, 
that our economy is not composed 
of management, machines, and un- 
skilled labor, as some of the detrac- 
tors of American business have been 
asserting, but of management, of 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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O the 1200 life underwriters who 
thronged the immense ballroom of 
the Bellevue - Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia, on Feb. 17, and draped 

the balcony, tier upon tier, the second 

annual mid-winter luncheon and sales 
ongress of the Philadelphia Associ- 
ition of Life Underwriters was more 
han a series of sales talks; it was 
practically a convention. With key- 
note speeches, amplifiers that carried 
the persuasive tones of the speakers 
nook and cranny of the 
rowded hall, and a gathering whose 
ize and interest lifted the proceed- 


Oo every 


something higher in impo. 
tance than a sales conference, the 
event verged on the gigantic. 
When the gavel, wielded by Alex 
V. Tisdale, Connecticut Mutual Life 
igent and president of the association. 
verted the guests from the satisfac 
if a physical appetite to the 
mental pabulum provided by the three 
featured speakers, the stage was set 
for the delineation of a life insurance 
igent’s aims, career and technique as 
these experts could paint them. 
Lynn S. Broaddus, Chicago branch 
anager for the Acacia Mutual Life, 
scribed the elements of 
[The Balanced Underwriter,” Harry 
Phillips, Jr.. Penn Mutual agent in 
New York City, gave a vivid presen- 
“Planned Selling,” and Paul 
Speicher, managing editor of Insur- 


essential 


tation of 


ance Research and Review, stressed 
the ideals and vision of the life agent 
in carrying out “The Recovery Role of 
Life Insurance.” 

The salesman with a future must 
contact prospects with a future, de- 
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Tell 


How 


ALEX V. TISDALE 
Association 
President 


clared Mr. Broaddus, insisting that 
agents who spend most of their time 
in cultivating with rela- 
tively unstable futures are prejudic- 
ing their own livelihood. Defining a 
favorable prospect as an eminently 
healthy individual with a definite need 
that will prove a source of common 
contact, a man with a future who is 
earning more than his cost of living, 
Mr. Broaddus proceeded to cut the 
prospects into three 
classifications. In the first category 
he placed the man who earns $100 
times his age per year. This pros- 
pect usually buys from 15 to 20 poli- 
cies during his earning years and 
keeps them in force. His acquaint- 
ances are men of the same standards 
and he is ordinarily a center of influ- 


prospects 


entire field of 


ence. In the second category is the 
prospect who earns approximately $75 
times his age per year, buys from six 


to 15 policies and keeps them in force. 


Least Desirable Prospects 


The third classification, however, is 
too often that which a large number 
of agents develop to their own eventual 
misfortune—the prospect who earns 
about $50 times his age each year, 
buys from one to six policies during 
his earning period and usually lapses 
most of them. This type of man is too 
costly for the average company to 
handle. He is found everywhere, is 
easy to see and hard to sell, one who 
breeds discouragement in the agent 
and leads to failure. Quality pros- 
pects, insisted Mr. Broaddus, are the 
sure road to pérmanent success. 

At the initial sales congress in 1935, 


PHILADELPHIA SALES 
CONGRESS 


Opportunity to Hear Leading Producers 


Is Done Attracts 


More Than Twelve Hundred 
Life Underwriters 


By DaviD PORTER 


Spectator Staff Writer 


Harry Phillips had been scheduled to 
speak but his iliness had caused a re- 
shuffling of the program. At Mon- 
day’s conference, however, he was on 
hand to give his version of planned 
selling. A million-dollar producer, 
whose first year in the business netted 
him a volume of $1,468,000 on 110 
lives, Mr. Phillips developed his sub- 
ject from a background of concen- 
trated experience in the art of pro- 
ducing results. 

The hard-headed business man, he 
commented, a textile manufacturer, 
for instance, would not think of going 
blindly into a new season without hav- 
ing everything planned months ahead. 
He would have definite plans laid out 
for specific materials to use in the 
spring or fall, planning and prepar- 
ing for the time when he would mer- 
chandise his products. This is true 
of every business: it is definitely true 
of life insurance. 

The first thing an agent should do, 


in his opinion, is to figure out how 





Lynn S. Broaddus 
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much money he is going to need dur- 
ing the year. Arriving at an approxi- 
mate estimate, the next step is to as- 


certain how much business he would 
have to transact in order to earn that 
With 


much in first-year commissions. 
the volume of business outlined before 
him chart form, it would stand in 
the nature of a challenge, “putting 
him on the spot,” so that the inspira- 
ym to perform would constantly be 
pre it. 
Personally, Mr. 


Phillips believes 
less, are too 


year 


more or 
He averages about 100 a 
and wonders, incidentally, why agen- 
their “App-A-Week” Clubs. 


70 cases, 





ies have 
If were enlarged to read “Two- 
Apps-A-Week,” the agency, he main 
tall would do a great deal more 





Harry Phillips, Jr. 


The moth-eaten approach—“How 
about some life insurance?’ — used 
ith variations by too many under- 


is fairly certain, the speaker 
insisted, to end in frustration for the 
using it. There should be a 
specific purpose in approaching the 
prospect, other than the ovious one of 


writers, 


agent 


selling insurance. By keeping a care- 
ful case history of the 
luding every item that 
me possible bearing on his needs or 
will be furnished 


prospect, in- 


may have 


interests, the agen 


with a concrete and urgent motive 
when he approaches the potential 
otuyer of insurance. Or ideas may 


op up during an interview which 
offer a specific lead. The under- 
must be on the alert to utilize 
each and every occasion. 

Dipping into the realm of the 
muses, Mr. Phillips emphasized one 
frequently neglected quality of the 
(Concluded on 





Will 


writer 


page 34) 


QUALIFYING THE PROSPECT 


Majority of Failures in Life Insurance Selling Can Be 
Traced to Indifferent Prospecting Methods 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 


meth 


APHAZARD 


ors are responsible for 


prospecting 
more 

failures in life insurance sell- 
ing than any other factor, 
declared Daniel Mason, sales instruc- 
tor of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, in an address delivered before 


single 


a large group of members of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Asso- 
iation at the Metropolitan Life Audi- 
torium. Lack of and 
old canvassing, he 


definite plan, 
said, leads to dis 
couragement, retards enthusiasm and 
generally unfits the agent for his 
work. 

Mr. Mason outlined the 
of qualifying the prospect before the 
By qualifying, he meant 


advantages 


interview. 
that the prospect must have a definite 
able to 
must qualify as a risk 
approachable. 


need for insurance, must be 
pay for it, 
and finally, 
The last point, he 
portant than many salesmen seem to 
definite fact 


prospect, 


must be 
said, is more im- 
realize, because it is a 
that a 
an approachable 
man, not for another. 


often a 
prospect, for one 


person is 


Graduated Knowledge 


Once the prospect has been quali- 
fied in the above-mentioned points, 
and the agent has learned something 
about his financial and family cir- 
cumstances, the presentation and sale 
can be accomplished smoothly and 
with a minimum of time and effort. 
Objections which are likely to be ad- 
vanced—and they run fairly uniform 
for given sets of circumstances—can 
be anticipated. This method of sell- 
ing also permits the agent to choose 
the type of prospect he prefers to do 
business with and further permits 
specialization. It is desirable, the 
speaker said, to specialize at inter- 
vals on some certain type of policy 
or service; not devoting one’s entire 
efforts to the specialty, but 
apart a certain portion of each work- 


setting 


ing week to be specialized and cen- 
tralized type of sales effort. Where 
are the qualified prospects to come 
from? Well, referred and 
the endless chain method will continue 
to be the backbone of all 
prospecting, he declared, but in addi- 


prospects 


intelligent 


tion to these standard methods of 
procedure, there remain always the 

often overlooked sources 
There are natural con 
children’s 
business and 


Natural contacts in- 


obvious but 
of prospects. 
tacts, wife’s. contacts, 


contacts, contacts 
social contacts 
clude relatives, friends, neighbor, old 
acquaintances from school, the army, 
your childhood and youth. Church, 
civic associations, clubs and lodge 
acquaintances come within this group. 

The will have 
many Parent 


wife of the agent 
contacts, such as the 
Association, Women’s Clubs 
friends who should be de- 
veloped prospects. 
Likewise the friends and school asso 
ciates of the children. 


Teachers 
and other 


into preferred 


Important Contacts 


he advised, 
should never be neglected. The pro- 
-bankers, lawyers, ocu 
dentists and teachers 
men—the grocer, the 


People who serve you, 


fessional men 
lists, doctors, 
The 


carpenter, the plumber, the 


business 
ailor, and 
so on indefinitely. 

In getting new names, 
hope to qualify as referred prospects, 
first ask for names alone. Get all you 
can and then proceed with the effort 
to qualify as many as possible. The 
value of reference, or introduction, 
follows in this order: personal intro- 
duction, introduction by telephone, a 
letter to the prospect, a card with a 
few lines written on it and last, per- 
mission to use the informer’s name 


names you 


Sources of referred prospects in- 
‘lude generally only those people wh« 
are sufficiently interested in the 
agent’s success to cooperate with him. 
And when asking these persons for 
new leads, ask for specific types of 
prospects. “Do you know of any young 
man, earning more than $2,500 a year, 
who has recently become engaged?” 
Similar pointed questions about recent 
births, men who have changed their 
positions, etc. And, Mr. Mason ad- 
vises, carry card snapshots illustrat- 
ing the subjects you are asking about. 
If you ask about someone with a need 
hold out a 


- 
suburban home, and s 


for mortgage insurance, 


icture of a 


. “er be 
(Conciuded on page 
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Actuarial 


Actuary and Agent 
Shake Hands 


Sone ntere a sidelights on the 
interrelationship of the actuary and 
the agent are ibmitted by William 


Breiby, F.A.S., in the 


letin of the Life Underwriters’ 


February Bu 
Asso 
of New York. Mr. 


Breiby is a member of the 
I 


lation of the Cit 
firm of 
“ackler & Breiby and consulting ac 
tuary for U. S. Veterans Administra 
tion Government Life Insurance Mr. 
Breiby says, in part 

“Years ago, within the memory of 


some of us, the actuary thought of 
the agent as someone who knew noth 
ing about anything, and less about 
life insurance, but who in some mys 


likely 


devious, managed to place some life 


terious manner, dubious and 
insurance policies with the company, 


which would shortly terminate as 


claims or lapses. The agent, from 


time to time, heard that there was 


such a thing as an actuary, but con 
ceived of him as some mystic, or even 
mythical, figure, whose sole function 
was to tell the management that the 
company could not do what the agent 
knew it could do. 

“Today the actuary recognizes that 
the agent is the life blood of the busi- 
ness, and the agent today knows that 
the actuary is really a person and 
has some useful part in the function- 
ing of the life insurance company. 
In fact, some agents have actually 
seen the actuary in the flesh, and have 
even had some evidence that he has 
a heart, which can, under certain cir 
cumstances, tick in unison with their 
owl 

“It is the actuary’s responsibility 
to develop premium rates for the pol- 
icy which will prove adequate to meet 
all charges which that policy must 
bear, including its share of the claim 


+ 


costs, expenses of acquisition—includ 


ing agents’ commissions—and the ex- 
pense of caring for the policy after 
it has been placed, as well as to pro- 
vide, or accumulate, the required re- 
serve which, with the aid of interest 
earnings thereon, will assure that all 
obligations under the policy will be 
met as they mature. 

“In determining upon premium 
rates, the actuary, as before stated, 
must first assure a safe and adequate 
premium. Nevertheless he does con- 
sider the matter of competition. The 
actuary must consider the fact that 
other companies are, or will issue, 
similar policies, and so if his com- 
pany is to get its fair share of the 
business the premium rates must com- 
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Departmental 


pare favorably with those of othe: 
companies, which must also be safe 
and adequate. The company cannot 
get its fair share of the business un- 
less the competent agent gets remu- 
neration commensurate with the ser- 
vices he renders. So that, though the 
actuary cannot consider the company 
as operating primarily for the benefit 
of the agent, he shapes the premiums 
so that the conscientious and ener- 
getic agent can earn an income per 
mitting the desired standard of liv- 


ing 


Administration 


Upward Trend toContinue, 
Prophesies Ecker 

\ continuance during 1935 of the 
upward trend of general business was 
the economic picture sketched by 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, at a recent ban- 
quet of 1500 of the company’s man- 
agers and leading agents at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
banquet was the concluding feature 
of the annual convention of Metro- 


politan managers. 





\ 


Frederick H. Ecker 


Favorable factors cited by Mr. 
Ecker included the increase in the na- 
tional income, particularly that part 
represented by wages and salaries; a 
rise in the volume of industrial ac- 
tivity; the improvement in building 
contracts and the real estate situa- 
tion; a decrease in unemployment, and 
the marked progress that has been 
made in the durable goods industry 
during the past year. 


“We are entirely warranted in the 
expectation of continued improvement 
in general business,” Mr. Ecker said 
“The upward trend which began three 
and a half years ago still persists. 
The national income in 1935 is esti- 
mated to have been 6 per cent above 
1934, while that part represented by 
wages and salaries rose about 7 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Ecker was not entirely opti- 
mistic about financial prospects, how- 
ever. “There is an angle of low in- 
terest rates,” he said, “which causes 
concern and should definitely militate 
against artificial efforts to force in- 
terest rates to lower levels. If sav- 
ings do not command a_ reasonable 
wage in the true investment market, 
such funds may very likely turn to 
other fields as the individual is 
tempted to use his savings in specula- 
tion. There is more than a sugges- 
tion in the present situation to indi- 
cate that this movement has started. 
Should the trend continue it could 
easily grow into a speculative boom, 
which might well result in another 
crash.” 

Mr. Ecker 
that the downward trend of interest 
rates is not reflected to its full extent 
in the interest income of life insur- 


commented, however, 


ance companies, since the companies 
have in their portfolios securities 
bearing higher rates which may not 
be refunded until some future date. 
Thus, he explained, the rate on the 
entire portfolio will continue to be 
substantially in excess of the rate at 
which current funds may be invested. 


Advertising 


Direct Mail Actuated 
By Sound Reasons 


“How can agents tie-in their work 
with advertising, or can they tie it 
in?” Having asked these two ques- 
tions, Seneca M. Gamble, manager, 
direct mail division, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, proceeds to answer them 
in the Life Association News for Feb- 
ruary. 

“T have reviewed the records which 
show that in 1935 the field represen- 
tatives of my own company wrote 
$10,780,000 and delivered $8,325,000 
of business to their prospects ad- 
dressed by direct mail, and earned on 
this business alone a first-year com- 
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Digest ..... 


mis-ion of $95,000. There was an av- 
era of one application closed for 
vi 27 prospects addressed. The 


commissions average $1.78 per pros 

ot for one moment do I think 
that the letters and folders we mailed 
sold the ten millions of business for 
agents It was the agents who did 
the prospecting, who made the calls, 
wh overcame sales resistance, and 
whe sold the business. Direct mail 
s not intended to do the selling. Then 
why should you use direct mail? Fo 
two perfectly sound reasons. 

“By having the thought of his 
necds, and of life insurance to cove) 
those needs, suggested to your pros- 
pect before vou call, you are relieved 
f a considrable part of the difficult 
introducing to the 
prospect an unfamiliar subject. 


responsibility of 


“The richer service of direct mail 
is the assistance it renders in man- 
aging your one-man business. Direct 
mail gives you a track to run on and 
a time table to help you to stay on the 
schedule of progress you have set for 
vourself. It motivates you to do your 
prospecting and to make your calls. 
It can be accelerated or slowed down 
to fit into your work. It precedes you 
as a headlight, leading you safely into 
the interview. It follows you as a 
maintenance crew, to make your re- 
turn call more profitable. But re- 
member that direct mail is not a task- 
master to drive you to your job. It 
s a silent partner, to encourage you 
and to render you every possible as- 
sistance in doing a good job well, and 
in earning a good income.” 


Management 


Outmoded Manpower Now 
Demands Attention 


In addition to the agency practices 
agreement among life insurance com- 
panies, another significant factor came 
to light in the production end of life 
insurance during 1935, believes John 
J. Moriarty, vice-president of the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company at St. Louis, Mo., and one 
of the outstanding students of agency 
problems in the business. That other 
factor, he says, is the growing evi- 
dence that the old-time agent is no 
longer to be depended upon as the 
producer of the future. 


Vice-President 


Moriarty made it clear that he did 


By old-time agent, 


not simply mean the man who has 
devoted years to the business, but 
rather the man who has been en- 
gaged in life insurance selling for an 
extended period but has not kept 
abreast of developments in the busi- 
ness and of changes in general con 
ditions which vitally affect the pros- 


pect’s reaction. 





John J. Moriarty 


This is one of the reasons, Mr. 
Moriarty told The Spectator, why life 
insurance companies are often sur- 
prised to find that the new man who 
comes into the business now without 
previous experience—but who is eager 
and willing to study and learn—is the 
topnotch producer while the agent 
who was a leader ten years ago has 
fallen by the wayside. The pressure 
of competition; the growing alertness 
and informed situation of the buying 
public; and the need for presenting 
life insurance on an other than die- 
to-win basis all combine to create 
sales conditions which differ redically 
from those formerly experienced. It 
is up to the life insurance man of to- 
day to be modern not only in his at- 
titude to every-day affairs, but princi- 
pally in his attitude toward his own 
business. 


Management Congress 
St. Louis, Feb. 24 


A two-day Management Congress 
will be held in St. Louis February 
24-25 under the auspices of the St. 
Louis General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Association. The program will be 
under the direction of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. 


Medical 


Life Expectancy Increased 
12.82 Years Since 1912 


The lowest death rate of all time, 
s.4 per 1,000, was recorded during 
1935 among the approximately 17,- 
00,000 Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The best record, 8.5 per 
1,000, among this large cross-section 
of the wage-earning populations of 
the United States and Canada was 
registered in 1934, according to Dr. 
Dublin, third vice-president 


previous 


Louis I, 
and statistician. 

“The low death rate among these 
insured, not only for 1935 but during 
all six of the depression years, 1939 
to 1935, has been truly remarkable 
because of the difficult economic con- 
ditions prevailing during this period,” 
said Dr. Dublin, “It is obvious that 
large scale unemployment is not con- 
ducive to low death rates. The fact 
remains, however, that the average 
death rate among the insured Ameri- 
can and Canadian families since the 
beginning of the depression was only 
8.6 per 1,000, while in the six years, 
1924 to 1929, a period marking the 
peak of prosperity, the average was 
9.2, or almost 7 per cent higher.” 

Sufficient data are not now avail- 
able, Dr. Dublin stated, to determine 
whether the mortality rate for the 
general population of the United 
States in 1935 was lower than for 
1934. Reports from 17 states, cover- 
ing fractional parts of the year, point 
to an improvement. Incomplete re- 
ports, Dr. Dublin said, showed de- 
clines in Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South 
Dakota, an area comprising 39 per 
cent of the population of the country. 
Increases in mortality were reported 
in Arizona, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Maryland and Tennessee, while in 
three states—Ohio, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin—there was no change. 

A decline in the death rate has 
been continuing for years, both among 
Metropolitan Industrial policyholders 
and in the general population of the 
United States, but Dr. Dublin points out 
that the drop among the insured has 
been the greater. Comparing the mor- 
tality figures for the Industrial policy- 
holders, ages 1 to 74 years, with those 
of the general population between 
1911 and 1934, the last year for which 
population figures are available, it is 
found that the death rate dropped 
41.9 per cent among the insured as 
against 28.6 per cent in the general 


population. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Financial Section of ALC 
Holds Meeting in Chicago 


Investment conditions in this cout 


and the United States Supreme 


(‘our combined to make the mid 
vinter meeting of the Financial Sec 
tion of the American Life Conven 

nm, held Feb. 17 in Chicago, one 


inusually 
the financial officers of life insur 
ince companies. Long awaited but 
ertal nly not exp cted 

the high court’s 
affirmation of certain features of the 
Valley Autho 


tior was distinctly the highlight of 


as an added 
program teature, 


Tenn ee 


the sessions. 











Eugene M. Stevens 


While the financial men were con- 
d over the implications of the 
because of the large hold 
ings of public utility securities by life 
companies, consensus appeare d to be 
that it would not destroy the value of 
Douglas Henry, assis 
tant counsel of the National Life & 
Nashville, who was leading 
a discussion on “What We Are Do- 
when the TVA 


these bonds. 


ing with Our Utilities” 


ruling was announced by Chairman 
Harry V. Wade, gave reactions as 
a close observer 


He said the TVA has not yet gone 
far into the sale of power in com- 
petition with private utilities, and 
there also is hope in reiteration by 
the TVA in press releases of the 
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packed with interest for 


statement that it has 
prudent investments. There is, how- 
ever, in Congress a bill to create a 
Mississippi Valley Authority, which 
would be on so enormous a scale that 
the TVA, he said, would appear to be 


respect for 


an infant in comparison. 

Prospect of an end before long to 
the period of abnormally low interest 
voiced by Eugene M. 
Stevens, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. His conclu- 
sions were based on long experience 
as a banker and investment man, and 
on extensive surveys made by the 
Federal Reserve showing trend of in- 


raves was 


terest rates in relation to many other 
factors. 

“It is an inherent American trait,’ 
he said, “to go forward when we can 
see a chance for a profit. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the abnormally low 
nterest rates of the present can pre- 
vail indefinitely. With removal of 
incertainties I feel that there will be 
substantial improvement. I don’t 
know just when this will occur, but 
it may come sooner than we expect.” 

Two other very important consider- 


ations came out of the Chicago meet- 


ng. A project was launched to in- 


augurate an exchange of corporate in- 











Metcalf on Accident 
Claims 


“Most claim disputes in accident and 
health insurance are the result of iqno- 
rance or misunderstanding on the part of 
the policyholder," said Robert K. Metcalf, 
manager, claims department, Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford, in his lecture 
on “Standard Provisions and Claims," one 
of the series arranged by the New York 
Accident & Health Educational Com- 
mittee and held in the Great Hall of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce 
building. Harold M. George, vice-chair- 
man of the committee, presided, and 
Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity Co., offered the pre- 
liminary remarks. 

Saying further that “every claim pre- 
sented that cannot be allowed is a de- 
structive influence,"" Mr. Metcalf stressed 
the importance of explaining the policy 
fully to the policyholder when it is de- 
livered to him. The standard provisions, 
the lecturer pointed out, are often quar- 
antees of additional protection rather 
than restrictions favoring the company. 
He then discussed most of the sixteen 
standard provisions in detail: of them 
the most important were the first and the 
last, the pro-rate and the cancellation 
clauses. 








formation to collect facts concerning 
securities and disseminate them 
among members. Also, in a meeting 
of the investment and investment law 
committee presided over by Chair- 
man QO. J. Lacy, president of the 
California-Western States Life, a 
militant attitude was struck against 
excessive taxation of life insurance 
and against “unhealthful govern- 
mental competition” in the loan field. 


New President of 
Guarantee Mutual 


J. W. Hughes was elected president 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. 
of Omaha at a meeting of the board 
of directors, following the annual 
meeting of policyholders. He succeeds 
J. C. Buffington, who organized the 
company in 1901 and who has served 
as its president since 1912. Mr. Buf- 
fington was elected chairman of the 
board. 





J. W. Hughes 


Mr. Hughes joined the home office 
staff of the Guarantee Mutual Life as 
treasurer in 1912, having previously 
been in the banking business. He was 
advanced to secretary and elected to 
the board of directors in 1913 and has 
served as vice-president since 1921. 

At the election of officers at the di- 
rectors’ meeting, R. E. Langdon, who 
has been secretary since 1921, was ad- 
vanced to vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Hughes. A. D. Hunter, assistant- 
secretary, who was reelected to the 
board of directors at the policyhold- 
ers’ meeting, was named secretary; 
Dr. A. C. Stokes was reelected medical 
director and L. E. Gillespie reelected 
treasurer. C. R. Connolly, who has 
been advertising manager for a num- 
ber of years, was made assistant 
secretary. 
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Bankers Mutual Going 
Ahead Under New Plan 


Policy forms, constructed to meet 
the new basis of operation of the or- 
ganization, have just been made avail- 
able to its agents by the Bankers 
Mutual Life Company at Freeport, II. 
It will be that on Jan. 
1, 1936, the Mutual Life 
changed from the assessment basis as 
such to the assessment legal reserve 
plan as provided in the 1927 Illinois 


recalled 
Bankers 


statute. Incidentally, it was this very 
statute which was copied word for 
word in the Illinois Insurance Code 


and, although the Code failed to pass, 
particular phase of it is gen- 
of the best 
insurance 


that 
erally regarded as 
provisions in the 
laws. 

The Bankers Mutual Life is 
the same as a legal reserve life insur- 
ance company except for the retention 
cf the contingent liability clause. 


one 


state’s 


now 





J. C. Peasley, president and general 
manager of the Bankers Mutual Life, 
told The Spectator that no move will 
be made to transfer old business or 
interfere with it in any way and that 
the changes which became effective 
Jan. 1 will not affect the policies 
issued prior to that date. Policy pro- 
visions in effect before January 1 will 
continue to be operative in accordance 
with their stipulations. 

Complete modernization of 
office departments of the Bankers 
Mutual Life took place as of Jan. 1 
also and the company is now going 
ahead actively in the four states in 
which it is authorized, namely: IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Indiana and Michigan. 
A feature of its new plans which just 
became effective this week is the is- 
complete new line of 
policies in 


home- 


suance of a 
juvenile life 
which an original form of juvenile 
endowment will be stressed. This con- 
tract may be written on any life from 
three months age onward and is actu- 
ally a term policy at age 70, but which 
matures as an endowment for one- 
quarter of its face value at that age. 
The company will continue to write 
double indemnity, but President Peas- 
ley says that annuities will not be 
written, for the present at least, and 
that there will be no disability writ- 
ings other than the customary waiver 
of premium feature. 
1935, the 


insurance 


During Bankers Mutual 








Central States Life 
Control Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
States Life of St. Louis seven of the 
thirteen directors were named by the 
faction representing Joseph B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life, which 
owns 30 per cent of the stock of the 
Central States Life. Control of the St. 
Louis company thus passes to the Reynolds 
group, headed by Arnold B. Stifel and 
George B. Logal, respectively investment 
broker and attorney of St. Louis. The 
largest individual stockholder is the presi- 
dent, George Graham, whose continuance 
in office is acceptable to the controlling 
interests, but who is expected to resign 
as president while retaining his place on 


the board. 








Life had a gain in assets of about 
$140,000, the admitted asset items 
totaling $957,767 on Dec. 31 last. 
Most of this is in bonds which are 
carried in the annual statement at 
$854,923, but which have an actual 
market value on Dec. 3 1935, of 


$882,512. The amount of assets over 
liabilities is $796,296. Outstanding 


in the financial statement are the 
death claims incurred in 1935 on 


which proofs of loss had not been 
completed by the close of business 
Dec. 31. There was only $18,000 thus 
unaccounted for and of that amount 
$10,000 represented the life of an in- 
dividual who had died a few minutes 
before 5 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the final day of the old year. 


Boston Mutual Elects 
Benton Vice-President 
Attorney-General Jay R. 
elected executive 
Boston Mutual 
Life, according to an announcement 
of the Board of Directors of the com- 
Mr. Benton has been a director 
of the Boston Mutual for a number of 
years, on its Finance Committee, and 
chairman of its Real Estate Commit- 


Former 
Benton has 
vice-president of the 


been 


pany. 


tee. 

When an assistant attorney-general, 
Mr. Benton was counsel for the Mas- 
State Department of In- 
He was also appointed by 
Charles Evans Hughes, then presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, a member of the Standing Com- 


sachusetts 
surance. 


mittee on Insurance Law. 


Fifty Years’ Service 
With the Prudential 

Hundreds of Prudential home office 
employees joined recently in felicitat- 
ing Edward B. Slee, supervisor of 
printing and allied departments, on 
his completion of 50 years of service 
with that organization. 

Supervisor Slee entered the employ 
of the Prudential on Feb. 8, 1886, just 
half a century ago. The company 
was then little more than 10 years old 
and, although a lusty youngster, gave 
little indication that it was destined 
to reach its present proportions. 
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Herbert Hoover to Address ‘(8's mvestment institution. “Tt tstanding Year Is Elii 


thought that he will probably cov 





New York Association er the tremendous task which is con Reported by Prudential For 
rh , versarv banquet tantly the problen if these trustees Cash payments of $407.242.000 wer, 
he Life Underwriters’ Association of the care with which investment must made by the Prudential Insurane - 
New York w held on Thursday be selected, and the necessity of Company of America to policyholders f 
March 12, at Hotel Waldorf A curing an adequate interest yield or their beneficiaries during the yea By : 
, The «1 ers will be: Herbert 1935. This appears from the annua pn P 
H fort President f the New Life Insurance On eport ¢ Edward |). Duffield, pres Co. 
United Stat trustee of the New verte 
York Life Ir we Company; Fred 17.4 Per Cent in January 
—" ;' , ~ 
( ck |} Keppe . president of the Car- New life nsurancs production for 
peat Vorp ee of the Equitabl January was 17.4 per cent less tha) 
\ssurat A ’ he U.S or the first month of 1935, according 
Pred k H. Ecker ‘ : a report forwarded today by th 
Metro val Life I — Association of Life Insurance Presi 
— a dents to the United States Depart 
rt danqu Cen ; ) nent of Commerce. 
the golden ar ‘oe ; — The report, which aggregates the 
associa tior — . phasize gures of 42 companies having 85 pe 
the publ ; ‘ e trustes ent of the total life insurance out 
nd aires \me \aing standing in all United States legal r 
inclal ns serve companies, shows that the new 
It i sotalacs ne paid-for life insurance of these compa 
that Mr. Hoover will discuss the sub es—exclusive of revivals, increases 
ect of trusteeship from a nationa and dividend additions—amounted to 
viewpoint H s expected to cove $681,506,000 last month in compariso 
the moulding influence of life insu) with $824,903,000 in January of last 
ince ipon the I I tnis ation He eal 
‘ { W nen T¢ nsul 
ance represents the organized thrif 
f the nation and an essentially Amet First Year Death Claims 





Edward D. Duffield 


ican way of showing that thrift 


of Mutual of N. Y. 





Because of his connection with the 
largest philanthropi rganization it In the year 1935 the company’s dent, made to the company’s board 
the world, Dr. Keppel is expected t death claims under policies in force directors at their annual meeting. 

emphasize the subject of trusteeship one year or less amounted to $568,800 The payments to policyholders Mr. 
in the broader field, covering the sub (excluding double indemnity). The cluding matured endowments, cas een p 
ject from the viewpoint of the funda number of persons who died during surrenders, dividends, disability pay- ircles, 
mental principles which govern suc- the first year of insurance was 153 ments and annuity payments totale tor In 
cessful trusteeship. not only in life Double indemnity (in a total of $67,- $283,294,000. The disbursements t Hancor 
nsurance but in othe similar 800) was erry inder policies held beneficiaries, which included deat Borr 
ganizations yy 32. claims and accidental death benefits 1899, } 
As president of one f the largest In 1934 the company’s first-year aggregated $123,948,000. Univer 
ife insurance companies, Mr. Ecker death claims (excluding double in- The Prudential observed its six A.B. ct 

will pay a well-deserved tribute t demnity) amounted to $665,900. The tieth anniversary in 1935 and = from 
these men who, practically without number of persons who died during executive declared it “an outstanding | After 
remuneration, g vert the affairs of the first year of insurance was 149. year in the history of the company 1e becz 
The production of new business dur- ey an 
ing the year 1935 was more thar attorne 
$2,404,000,000 and exceeded that for He wa: 

1934. Court, 
The gain in insurance in force wa: ear a 
$565,000,000. 1e pos 
“The results of the year’s work sel of 1 
President Duffield reported, ‘“showe in ass 

clearly the continuance of the mora ‘rve 
and efficiency of our field and home held th 

office forces.” ined 
lancoe 
Bureau School for Managers ae 
PROVIDENT QUARTER CENTURY CLUB HONORED John Marshall Holcombe, Se, % Ete im 

Harry Wood, L. W. S. Chapman ance tates, 
These above representatives of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chatta- John H. Jamison will make up the authori 
nooga, make up the home office Quarter Century Club, which represents more than 186 years : cae) an 
of continuous service for the company. Members of this group were honor guests at a dinner staff at the first Agency Building fe in: 
given recently by W. C. Cartinhour, vice president and secretary, himself a member of the School to be held this year by the Life nembe1 
group. The Club members from left to right: R. J. Maclellan, president, 30 years’ service; Insurance Sales Research Bureau ris fath 
A. W. Chambliss, vice president and former general counsel, 28 yeers; J. W. Kirksey, vice =The School will meet March 16-27 at ft disting: 
president, 26 years; Miss Frances Amos, in charge of index department, 26 years; J. T. Neligan, the Cavalier, Virginia Beach. and ger 
division manager, claim department, 26 years; L. N. Webb, vice president, 25 years; W. C. ; mga ’ ae gine Hors oO 
Cartinhour, vice president end secretory. 25 yeers. will be the only one in the East roads a 
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, . ‘ . ’ ‘ . 
’ ‘hie ustice of the ana Su- . ° 
Elliott General Counsel is chief justice of the Indiana Su Conn. Mutual Director 
preme Court for 12 years. Lv ' ; 
‘ ‘ , ‘ seca : ; James L. Thomson, chairman of the 
For John Hancock Mutual Mr. Elliott is a World War veteran ; : 
; finance committees of the Hartford 
re a meeting of the board of di and a member of various law associa Fire Insurance Company and_ the 
ANCe rectors 1 » ancoc ‘ tions, clubs ; onor: reaniz: . ” 
rectors of the John Hancock Mutual clubs and honorary organiz: Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com 
ders ‘ « < — . A d ? S } 
monrance Company of Besten, —— pany, was elected a director of the 
tons Byron K. Elliott was appointed gen At the same meeting Charles Fran Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
_ eral counsel, an office held by Guy W. cis Adams of Concord was elected a Company. The election of Mr. Thom 
es Cod r s rece lec ia : aa ; ; | y. . 
( ; rio} 3 his recent election a member of the Committee on Financ om te the Cannectiont Mutusl beard 
president of the company. Ads . 
pany Mr. Adams has been a director 0° the adds to that body another prominent 
John Hancock since 1917 Hartford business man 
Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses 
° 
and Fees Collected in 1934 
I ! | t 
Collected by Spent f l'sed f 
lox pe Sel Ot he 
state Potal of Insur- to Poliey States 
. Tre rer o1 (so Fara ince De holade Purp ‘ 
stints op nent Other Official Reported) partment Per Cent Per Cent 
Alabama 691,311 $4,000€a) $695,311 S18 85 97 17.29 
\rizona 17,44 177.441 7,816 1.40 95.60 
\rkansa ‘ ys 11.400 607.998 15.454 4 17.46 
California 6.5 15,009 151,367 16,501 69 17.31 
Colorado 7" 719850 9650S wt 6 
Connecticut 111,86 82,466 2,494,329 19,149 1.78 ' 
Delaware PIS G21 58,631 8,040 11 16,8 
District of Columb 12,4 162 490 0.47 1.423 - 
Florida 40,2 840.2957 1.000 269 16.2) 
Georgia 4 .28'004 299 67 7 
Idaho TT 9R4 Q 4 ‘ ) 
Hinweis 1% 650.549 85.549 6 ] 
Indiana yA | r , 941 1.847.156 60 { 98 a7 
lowa 67,648 122 GRE 15913234 11452 7 4 
Kansa | »4 116.32 6,739 1.01 15.9 
Kentucky 15,510 122,961 218,471 50,173 1.1 : 
Louisiana 17,188 797.188 000 14 Y; 
Maine iS th) 149.480 197.535 1 » 57 »>m 7.4 
VMarviand G4 NIG 1.069.826 65.529 @7 
. Massachusetts 272,381 757,191 1,029,572 221.994 76 14.24 
d Byron K. Elliott Michigan 06 856 gery aa’ane tat 
Minnesota Os TOS.278 1.843.586 9.04 D4 RO 
Mississippi 81.924 81.924 y 241 1.7¢ 18.94 
" Misso 72.15 1g ¢ , » 46 TT sae 7 | 4°95 
Mr. Elliott, who for many years has a ant $+. eh aur ee ty + : + er + 
‘as een prominent in insurance and legal Nebraska . 072 iF ve nn 1 12.9 
: . a Nevada 17.68 17,683 00a) 10.49 9 
pay- rcles, was appointed general solici- New Hampshirs IS. 317 19,809 138,126 6,290 ey vf 
‘ » lew — . , . New Jersey 76,904 G02 621 $279.52 674.852(b) 15.77 24 
ale 01 in the law department of the John cm akaeien 10 R38 +h + “ere Pas + 
is Hancock in July, 1934. New York 758,797 59 186 10.010.98 579.618 8.79 1 
> . . . jn North Carolina 1,536,448 1,536,448 21.042 1.37 I86 
eat Zorn in Indianapolis on May 5, North Dakota 49 915 1012 42°93 11.451 :7 5 9 
ofits 1900 be was eraduated fr a Ohio 101.659 426,449 95.517 1.47 8 
1899, he was graduated from Indiana Ys m3 45 oe'si4 os 
University in 1920 with the degree of eeeen 654,79 9,411 n2 ’ 
. . *ennsvivania $43,257 629.882 6, 972 28 $44 
SIX 4.B. cum laude and received his LL.B. Rhode Island 97 ES &18'428 21977 an va. 
the fro arvar Iniversityv i Qos South Carolina 12,417 2,252 17 if 
| rom Harvard University in 1923. + ate a a's os $57 t¥t+ + ; 
ding After admission to the Indiana bar, Tennessee 1,298,864 $8. 78( TF 6.24 
. _ ° . Texas 965.203 9 69.9230 1.8 
ny e became chief deputy district attor- Utah Tat 8’ 486 r - 
dur ey and then was appointed assistant a £8,041 806,796 tyes ot : 
: . : “A irginia >= 88K) 199'9 62°165 0 ’ 
tha! attorney general of Indiana in 1925. Washington 1,271,189 68,517 1¢ 
in ' : " : ' West Virginia S25.759 17/000 ni - 
i He was elected judge of the Suverion areneoneien D4] On . gx 025 04 
ourt, Indianapolis, the following Wyoming 521 9,877 7.08 
vas ear and resigned in 1929 to accept Totals—1934 $35.4 62 $45,757,112 $81,208,674 $4,381,6 
b . . — ™ " Totals 1933 725,802 $5,650,072 \1 75.674 $114.8 { 4 
1e post of manager and general coun- Totals—1932 10933164 0549347 $9°482'51] 1'986'34 {- 
IK el of tne American Life Convention, Totals—1931 =, 24,01 60,0399 95, 484,541 ett ; 
ar ; P , Potals—1930 $4,005,524 327,48 19.333,00 $,416,97 { 
we n asscciation of over 130 legal! re- Totals—1929 $4.787.164 204.3058 19°99] 1946 798 - 
re —— eee anic . rotals—192§ 10,546.49 51,632,478 2,178.9 156,708 1.2 7 
ra ‘rve life insurance companies. He Totale1927 “yt? a'097 316  Ba3'07 so1'e44 ~~ : 
ome held that position until 1934, when he bho 1926 5,887.97 16,53 445 16.1 
. - ‘ . " 7 ota = gor t s ikl s TNO \ 2 20 f ‘ 
ined the cificial staff of th John Totals—1924 29 SSS OK 843,568 ? Ae v1 
. Totals 1923 26.556 ' 90, S7S 9 4 36 ‘ 
lancock. Totals—1922 O44 60 2S 256.198 749 «2 892 SRG 
fers ° > 
ers Having a thorough knowledge of 
J _ rari *It is estimated that over 4% ent o e spe Insur Tax 
he insurance laws of the various nes entincted aomhce tistn the wremiaks tak alone 
anc tates. Mr. Elliott is recognized as an (a)Estimated. (b)Department of Banking Include . . 
. ates, Mr. Ell 0s eget Note: While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expe 
the authority on legal questions affecting concerned, it is important to note that in the case of some states all the taxes 
- . . ° ind fees are not included \ regards stat evies lis IS be iu t 
aine le Insurance companies. He is a to state treasurers and other officials whose books may be kept ir ht t 
Life ' » af a familie —_- , render it impossible to segregate t nsurance dat As he am ts ‘ 2 
iembet of a family of jur ists, both counties and municipalities in those states permitting cal i! sd ctions t iX 
eau tis father and his grandfather having companies and their agents vax found no cer weney had compiled th ni 
= ot ‘ " tion. Among the states where il taxes or fees were evied b ‘ mour \ p 
i a listinguished themselves as the au available are Alabama, Florida, Georg a, Kansas, Kentucky uisiana M iryland Mis- 
an t ) , , “1 sissippi, Missouri, Monta Nebraska, Nevad Or South \rolina. Washingt ne 
os: hors of treatises on the law of rail West Virginia 
roads and contracts. The latter served - 
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Annual Statements of Life Insurance Companies 


for 1935 Reflect Sound Condition 
and Definite Progress 








Sun Life of Canada 


Continues Gain 


Def I té _ 4 = I al rl r ‘ ‘ 
general bus s can b 
gathered f Sixty annua 
repor tl Ss I Assural 
Compa ( ida, M is 
releas r pu atior Arthur B 
W resia and ig g 
ré ! The e I s t 
treng ind sta t s 
ance . i move 
ment Ww g at s as st 
eve! | 

The S Life’s fina State 
for l , = ws st fu t I = re gt 
e! gy and in emer! st as ft 
report for 1954 showe gress 
1933, the year the depression reach 
its low point 

As of t Ss Life s at ar 
ill-time high at the year-end, an in 
rease of $4 0,000 for 1935, a1 
are Y w < S7 7,000.0 { 

The account as r 
$162.000 $°?18 an S 
now I nt t assets 
Prof I r mptior sale f 
secul ring t v Vas < 
$5,000,01 Cas s Was a] 
prox $21,000,00 During 1935 
the | ( ans repa nts na 
ci ard tur Thes sh 1 
ment ] é i pre is 
yea! hist ft 
Ww »4 cent g r than 1 4 
Ir née Ss a ta 
incr é 1934 x ~ 
\ ar 
ext ar aging 
f ‘ 

Ne pee 1 ring ¢ 
ve vas ‘ $219 t 
is tot r $2 7 
000 T 
va a $153 a 
rea ir ] : Dut t 
hand le to a substantia as 
total dist sements, t excess in 
for 19 as $47,000,000, as npar 
with $44,000, n 1934. The sur; 

earnings for 1935 are even better tha 
the very atisiactory arnings ft 


previous year and the company 


S is T s write wn the value 
; 

a VI ns rities are carrie and il 

this wa strengtnen its investments 

. — _ ‘ i 

S We as er reserves, a policy 

} +} . +11 9a IIe 

) cI T fg run W naturally 
née rs 


General Progress Made By 
John Hancock Mutual 


Notable gains and improvements in 


e fir tion of the John 
Har ‘ VM il Life Insurance Cx 
B st ge the \ 1935 were 
: \ a al report ol that 
npan} senter President Guy 
W. Cox at 731 annual meeting 
} t tT tr t me office 


Assets : ig I e! 1934 

~ ($47,435,148.90) and 
su s res : ased 5.13 per 
($3,171,57 3) Mortality ex- 

rie ¢ : lavoraDle There 
vas the percentage of 








ecreas ss n il es lapse 
, : > . e 
a s I \ ans made 
y + ‘ . Q24 
=s < I 1934 
: I n ts amounted t 
~ »s Qf 
Total gross e i! 
S180 5 ' t higne 
ry y 
} 1 one-ha 
NY bs re 
+, I 
r {) s a int $l 
R90 | 5 premium i >, 
f 2 
Ir = t I De 31 
e ncrease ¢ $11 in 
‘ . ‘ total 
ha UU 154 ixing’ a tal 
~ GQ ~ = 
375.14 Ze 
r . , hold 
I a a n 1ers 
s during t yea 
taled $87.736.087.35 or $291.482 pe 
s> ~ J 
Tota stments A and re- 
we iring the ear, other thar 
: aere 
ns or s amounted to $151,- 
15 | 
Sur s at the end of tl 
sas oA = > AS iat 
a $64,987,816.03, an in 
, 5 er cent r 1934. This 


is con- 


employing these 


figure includes a general surplus or 
a fe fund of $46,987,816.03 together 
a contingency reserve to provide 

r asset fluctuation of $18,000,001 

Gain in Assets 

731,500,916.33 is the amount of ad- 
ted assets, which represents a gain 
seven per cent over 1934. The 
principal items are bonds, notes and 


stocks, $314,169,374.63, which sum in- 
] the United 
555,164.79; bonds of states, 
s and other civil divisions, 

; public utility bon 
exclusively of operating 

$84,010,680.70; railroad bonds 


$38,924,991.69; miscellaneous corpora- 


cludes obligations of 
> 
>» 


States, $6: 





cities, town 
5,432.20 


$97,006.43 





’ 
(aimost 


tion bonds and notes, $8,039,290.15: 


stocks preferred and guaranteed, $19.- 


= ‘ 7 a5 p= 
157,391.44. and other stocks, $2,675.- 
123.66 


National Life of Vermont 
Makes New Records 

The eighty-sixth annual statement 

of the National Life 

Vermont shows a substantia! 


Insurance Com- 


pany of 





insurance, assets 


surplus and premiums. Total 


as of Dec. 31, 1935, amounted to 


increase in new life 
assets 
$179.- 
increase of more 
1 $20.000,000 over the 1934 figures 


bonds in this company’s invest- 


25, which is an 


portfolio amounted to $66,455. 


of which $18,840,921 represented 





p - os al . + } > . “J 9 
Government bonds; $16,813,389 


municipal, state and bonds; 
$21,818,551 and indus- 
trial bonds. The balance was made u 


of Federal Land Bank bonds, Federa 


county 


mectiStes entiita 
puDile utility 


~+ . + lint yy 7 } € + Le 
intermediate credit Dank 


debentures 
municipal and provincial bonds, Can- 
ada and foreign government bonds. 


The other 


company’s 


items outstanding in this 


are first liens 


assets 
; policy liens 
$19,671,393 
$13,338,185. 

Nationa 


t to $168,212 


mortgages, $37,408,652; 
a. anaene. <3 
$31,273,577 ; real 
ee a eS 
and casn on Danks, 
Total 
otal 


of Vermont amour 


estate, 


liabilities for the 








443, of which $159,178,807 is repre 
sented by the policy reserve. Tota 
surplus funds of this compan! 
amount to $10,794,882, including $2 
000,000 in contingency reserve. Thi: 
surplus and contingency reserve is th 
argest in the histor f the compan} 


‘lude dividends as 





signed f distribution in th 
amount of 684. 
remium income for this com} 
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an increase < more that 
$1,000,000. Paid new insurancé 
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86 years’ history of the National Lif 
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increased more 


than 20 per cent. 
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Equitable of U. S. Breaks 
Record for Assets 


the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, President Thomas I. Parkin- 
son announced that the total assets of 
the company as of Dec. 31, 1935, 
we $1,816,170,000, an increase 
during the year of $158,869,000. This 
is the largest increase in assets for 
any year in the history of the Equi- 
table. 

President Parkinson also stated 
that the outstanding insurance on 
December 31 totaled $6,226,286,000. 

The unassigned surplus shows an 
increase of $11,650,000, bringing that 
item up to $54,799,000. Payments to 
policyholders during the year aggre- 
gated $184,498,000, of which $64,500,- 
000 represented death claims, and 
$119,998,000 the payments to living 
policyholders in matured endowments, 
dividends, surrender values, and an- 
nuities, 

Policy loans outstanding at the end 
of the year showed a decrease of 
$14,250,000 from Dee. 31, 1934, 
due to a decline in the amount of 
new loans and to substantial repay- 
ments on existing loans. Income from 
all sources totaled $412,380,000 and 
disbursements $268,018,000, giving an 
excess of $144,362,000 in total receipts 
over total disbursements. The new 
insurance paid for during the year— 
ordinary and group—amounted to 
$541,037,000, an increase over 1934 
of $81,833,000. 


General American Life 
Shows Large Gains 


The annual statement for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1935, for the General 
American Life of St. Louis shows total 
admitted assets of $124,392,388, which 
is an increase of $1,131,542 over the 
1934 figures. Outstanding among these 
assets is cash in the amount of $7,- 
398,912; bonds, $21,151,030, of which 
$8,995,589 is represented by U. S. 
Government bonds; real estate, $19,- 
615,482, of which $950,000 is repre- 
sented by the home office building; 
first mortgage loans on real estate, 
$15,961,201; loans to policyholders, 
$26,706,905 and policy liens, $23,397,- 
817. 

Total liabilities for the General 
American Life amount to $121,331,402 
of which $117,631,257 is represented 
by the policy reserve; also the sum of 
$942,877 which has been set aside for 
policyholders’ dividends in 1936. Sur- 
plus to policyholders amounts to $2,- 
328,719. 

(Concluded on page 20) 























* A LESSON FROM THE PAST ° 


ONFIDENCE in the soundness of the institution of life insurance and 
its individual carriers gives impetus to selling. Confidence on the 
part of the buyer is an essential to its progress. 


The steady growth of life insurance, despite business fluctuations of 
seventy years, has had as its strongest advocate with the American people 
the annual financial statements. As time went on, insurance companies 
so established their stab‘lity in the minds of the buying public, that every 
insurance company was presumed worthy. 


There is no better way to renew the enthusiasm of agents, and through 
them the public, than by publication of annual statements. A survey of 
preliminary figures indicates that insurance companies are able to present 
a picture beter calculated to restore optimism than is any other single 
group in our economic life. T.J.V.C. 
































Make Chem “Your Boys” 


What satisfaction a Life Insurance sales- 
man would feel if he knew that his effort 
had been instrumental in educating even one 
young American. 

By carrying the message of Pruden- 
tial Endowments for Educational 
Purposes to the fathers you know 
you can help to secure the futures 
of children, who soon will be 
young men. 

Then, in a large sense, they will be 
“your boys,” too. 

It’s worth the Effort! 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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VMIASSACHUSETTS Mutua Lirk INSURANCE Co. 


HE dividend scale for premium paying policies beginning June |, next 
will be a continuation of the scale now in effect. 


A reduction wll be made, however, in the dividend scale for paid-up 
nsurance policies, and also for retirement annuities whose dividends are 
argely excess interest earnings. After June |, the rate of interest payable 
on the proceeds of policies will be 3.75 per cent and compares with the 
present rate of 4 per cent. On dividends left to accumulate the interest 
rate will be 3.50 per cent and compares with the present rate of 4 per cent. 


Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
nterest an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 25 years at age 25; 
26 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45; 22 years at age 55; and 20 years 
at age 60 


Under the same option the 20 Payment Life policy will become paid-up 
n !é vears et ages of issue, 15 to 40, and in I7 years at ages 45 to 55. 


lf dividends are left to accumulate an ordinary life policy will mature 
as an endowment in 41 years at age 25; 45 years at age 35; 30 years at 
age 45: 25 years at age 55 and 23 years at age 60. 


Under the same option the 20 Payment Life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 35 years at age 25; 23 years at age 45; and |9 years at 
ages 55 and 60. 


The actual 20-year average net cost of an ordinary life policy issued in 
1916, if surrenderd, was $2.60 at age of issue 25; at age 35, $2.96; at age 
45, $6.11; and at age 55, $16.51. A 20 Payment Life policy issued in the 
same year gave a return to the policyholder in excess of premium payments 


of $3.21 at age 25; $3.46 at age 35; and $1.36 at age 45. 


Using the 1936 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty years will 
be $4.58; at age 40, $5.93; at age 45, $8.52; at age 50, $12.98; at age 55, 
$20.19 and at age 60, $31.03. 


The age 35 net cost of the 20 payment life policy at the end of twenty 
years will be a cash value in exces: of cost of $1.10. 


1936 DIVIDEND SCALE AFTER JUNE 1, 1936—MASSACHUL- 
SETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dividends per 31,000—1936 Basis (American 3 Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Ave at I ‘ 
r } Ve 0 5 4( } ( " 60 
; £20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $ 09 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 
8 i4 1.1¢ 1.46 1.64 1.9 5.57 6.75 
i t.ST 4.2 1.55 1.7¢ >. 1f 81 7.15 
50 1.01 41.3 1.66 18 27 6.08 7.55 
uv 1.1 1.50 1.76 >. ix 6.38 7.97 
Ss 4.25 1.61 £.85 ».12 67 6.68 8.4 
vidend 5 vear 62.s¢ 68.44 73.27 8.18 85.19 6.99 117.05 147.66 
lividend 0 years ’ 1 100.27 10 > 116.79 130.15 151.44 183.64 229.01 
rWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
Ave at Issue 
lend at End of Year } 0 5 10 15 rf 55 60 
emiun $30.07 $32.83 $36.17 $40.34 $45.69 $52.8 $62.66 
,.59 3.93 1.34 1.62 4.79 ) 5.60 
1.16 1.54 1.51 1.97 28 5.92 
) 1.38 4.73 5.00 5.17 ) 6.24 
4 16 1.60 4.94 5.19 5.38 »S 6.59 
1.38 i&2 5.15 5.38 5.60 6.08 6.96 
lividends 15 years 76.31 82.11 87.06 91.81 97.96 108.06 125.00 
lend 1) vear 119.28 127.45 135.51 144.48 156.24 173.83 199.85 














Che Massachusetts Mutual Life In 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Ins. Co. tions. 


ce Company has announced the 
uation of its present dividend 


for the ditidend year com 


ng June 1, 1936. A _ reduction justifies the continuation of 
ver, will be made in the dividend dend schedule in so far as it applies 
or paid-up insurance policies to premium paying insurance 
also for retirement annuities tracts. We are pleased to announce 
dividends are largely excess in that dividends under such 
earnings. Interest rates will will be continued on the present basis 
from 4 per cent, the present for the dividend year commencing 
to 3.75 per cent for proceeds of June 1, 1936. 
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policies left on settlement options and 
3.50 per cent for dividend accumula- 


The official company announcement 
sent out by H. H. Peirce, actuary, to 
agents of the company, stated in part, 
“Our experience during the year 1935 


“Dividends on paid-up insurance 
policies will be reduced commencing 
June 1, 1936. Such dividends consist 
mainly of excess interest earnings and 
have been reduced to correspond with 


” 


the present trend of interest rates. 


Great Southern Life 
Insurance Co. 

New policy forms, new cash values 
and several rate changes were an- 
nounced recently by the great South- 
ern Life Insurance Company of 
Houston, Texas, the same time it is- 
sued its new rate book. 

The new cash values are the same 
for both participating and non-par- 
ticipating plans. They are based on 
the American Experience 3%2 per cent 
modified preliminary term (Illinois 
Standard) reserve. On and after the 
twentieth year the full reserve is 
granted as a surrender value. New 
surrender charges have also become 
effective, the general nature of change 
being to reduce cash values slightly 
up to the sixteenth policy year. 

Several plans of insurance have 
been discontinued and a few have 
been revised. Among the new policies 
issued the more important may be 
considered to be the non-participating 
Family Protection and the participat- 
ing Economic Protection _ policies. 
These two contracts are designed 
especially to meet a demand for com- 
plete family protection. The non- 
par Family Protection policy com- 
bines non-participating ordinary life 
insurance with supplementary de- 
creasing term benefits during the first 
twenty years. At the end of the 
twentieth year the insured may con- 
tinue premiums at the rate for ordi- 
nary life or may elect to continue 
paying the original premium until his 
policy becomes fully paid-up life in- 
surance. The policy will become paid- 
up in 26 years and 9 months from 
date of issue at age 35; at 27 years 
at ages at issue 39-40; 27 years and 


> 


3 months at ages 41-43, and 26 years 


> 


and 3 months at age 45. 
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we Kot 'ITABLE OF low 4 
HE dividend scale on 3 per cent policies issued since July, 1935, will be 
the same as that announced last summer when the new 3 per cent policies 
— were issued. 
The 1934 dividend scale on the 3'/2 per cent reserve policies issued 
2 prior to July |, 1935, is being continued on those policies for the present. 
A revision in this scale however, is expected to be announced shortly and 
the change is expected to provide a larger aggregate disbursement for 
dividends, whereby individual dividends will show an increase for earlier 
policy years and a decrease for later years. 
The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left to accumulate will be 4 per cent and compares with 4.25 per 
cent paid in 1935. 
Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an ordinary life policy will become paid up 27 years at age 25; 
ance iring the first twenty years of 25 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; 20 years at age 55 and 19 years 
cing the non-participating Family Protec- at age 60. ; . : 
»sist tion policy the death benefit is $250 Under the same option the Twenty Payment Li e policy will become paid 
— ‘cian ; : lw j up in 16 years at ages at issue 15 to 65, inclusive. 
and 1 cash; then a 1 per cent fami ly in- Under the same option the ordinary life policy will mature as an endow- 
with me from the date of death until the ment in 38 years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45; 24 
Tag nd of the original twenty-year period years at age 55 and 21 years at age 60. 
at which time the face amount be- The Twenty Payment Life policy under the same option will mature as 
insets tei Aft ; an endowment in 32 years at age 25; 27 years at age 35; 22 years at age 
omes pavable 2s j oy > , 
: par . eit a er tne 45; 19 years at age 55 and 18 years at age 60. 
twentieth year the policy pays the The actual 20-year average net cost of an ordinary life policy issued in 
nsured a small amount in cash and 1916, if surrendered, was $3.64 on a policy issued at age 25; $3.77 at age 
s then like ordinary life in every 35 and $6.99 at age 45. Twenty Payment Life policies issued in the same 
saeh tela te cies aa h year for the same period gave a return to policyholders of an excess of 
2S espe ; ; pre s and cas . 
ues : . & pre , = premium payments of 86 cents at age 25; $1.23 at age 35 and showed an 
an- values. average annual net cost of 93 cents at age 45. 
uth- The other “Leader” policy, the par- Using the 1936 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
of ticipating Economie Protection plan life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty years will 
: : ; Tal be $3.93; at age 40, $5.11; at 45, $7.52; 96; 
is- is essentially a participating family $ : 9 $ ; age 45, $7.52; at age 50, $11.96; at age 55, 
: : : $19.45 and at age 60, $30.59. 
nn RUSHARES contract with a sixteen The age 35 net cost of the Twenty Payment Life policy at the end of 
ame year family maintenance period. In twenty years will be a cash value in excess of cost of 92 cents. 
par- ase of death during this sixteen-year 1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—EOUT : . . 
on period the policy provides $10 per , \BLE LIFE | URANCE 
-ent $1,000 as monthly income for sixteen CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
nois vears from date of death, then pays Dividends per $1,000—1936 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
the the full face amount. For death after ORDINARY LIFE 
is sixteen years from date of issue the ' - Age at Issue 
- “ Py : ft . Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 
Jew leath benefit is the face amount. Premium $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
> This poliev als rives > Insure , 1 4.17 4.46 1.84 §.25 5.386 6.66 7.6 9.02 
ome olicy ilso gives the insured two - 196 456 494 539 601 68. 786 9:37 
nge yptions if he survives the period dur- 135 4.67 5.08 5.53 6.17 7.03 8.07 9.71 
a ett ra ages { 144 4.78 5.14 5.67 6.36 7.22 8.29 10.02 
htly ng which the sixteen year supple- 5 152 491 5.25 5.84 742 849 10.32 
ontar > ; “ > ic j POY Total dividends 15 years. 72.23 77.90 85.04 94.32 105.70 120.79 139.91 166.36 
Y LE Ss > < -Q 4 
lentary term insurance be in force. Total dividends 20 years 101.32 109.84 120.33 133.53 150.29 171.71 198.63 237.82 
ave The policy may be continued auto- 
natically at the original ; : 5 TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
ave matically e original premium as Apes 
cies $1,000 of insurance similar to ordi- Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40) 15 50 55 60 
nar — aaa ; Premiu $30.12 $82.87 $36.22 $40.3 $52.87 $62.68 $76.6 
be ary life except in premiums and “eeenees 423. 454 495 5 6.79 75 9.07 
‘ing values. If the insured desires, how- 1.37 4.69 5.09 5 7.01 99 9.4 
; ; ; 1.50 4.86 24 «iB. 6.38 7.23 823 9.77 
yat- ver, he may continue his policy as { $65 5.02 5.40 5.92 6.60 7.45 8.46 10.10 
‘ 32.050 of participati tau tiie 5 180 5.19 5.56 6.14 6.84 7.68 8.68 10.43 
ng? a ee ortimery Sts Total dividends 15 years. 79.23 85.05 92.23 100.95 111.77 125.62 142.84 167.11 
ned nsurance by paying a higher pre- Total dividends 20 years.114.11 122.48 132.75 144.79 159.73 178.33 200.87 233.83 
om- nium. 
on- The non-participating Whole Life 
om- Preferred Risk and Whole Life En- 
life lowment at 85 policies have been dis- . ° “When we issue ivider am- 
ae — ail Equitable of Iowa When we issued our dividend pam 
de- yntinued and replaced by a regula , 3 i 
: ate lj : phlet on our new 3 per cent policy we 
irs rdinary life policy. The Equitable Life f Iowa has : Sart 
om } G Ss I i I conlibos aps nggtines abel aap made our computation for dividend 
> Since the Great Southern first be- ‘ -e > ¢ inuation of 2 . : , 
se an t ti ientiens tenn . announced the continuation of the accumulations on the basis of a rate 
on- | gan to write participating business in =e —s _ w 3 _ ~~ , . . 
, Wf G2 , dividend scale on their new 3 pet of interest of 4 per cent, anticipating 
-di- | May, 1934, the company has issued aoe 925 . 
. :; : cent policies issued since July 1, 1935. that we might reduce our rate of in- 
nue larticipating insurance on but three : i : : : 
his ans; Ordinary life, Life Paid-up at The companies own announcement terest to 4 per cent in 1936. We have 
‘ . ; . - _ is 1 art as f rs. “Divide Ss rj , cide ‘ Or} ; al > 
a 60 and Endowment at 70. The latter is in part as follows, “Dividends will now decided that beginning with the 
id- | two have now been withdrawn and be paid in 1936 on the 3 per cent anniversaries of the contracts Interest 
om eplaced by four new plans. They policy issued on and after July 1, will be credited to dividend accumu- 
ars are a 20-Payment Life. Endowment 1935, in accordance with the dividend lations and proceeds of policies left 
und | at 60, Twenty-Year Endowment and scale contained in the dividend pam- with the company under an option of 
ars | the Economic Protection policy out- phlet ‘Dividend Results Under the settlement at the rate of 4 per cent 
ined above. 1935 Dividend Scale.’ for the following year.” 
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CURRENT REPORTS 


from page i) 


Mutual Life 


Increases Assets 


Pacific 


assets of the Pacific 
Ange ies, 


the company balance 


+ + } 
at the close 


20.32, against $205,- 
14.44 1934, a gain for 1935 of 
0) s compared with 


if 1934. 
irance written for the year 
8,092,807, while 1934 totals 


Policy} 1 vere paid during 1935 

t] im of $23,722,415.53, as against 
$25,918,721.25 1934. The grand to- 
uid ] policyholders since 

i ation is $337,388,695.36. Total 

li irance in force is $636,858,407. 
The cor i balance sheet dis- 


hat cash income for 1935 was 
$44,986,730.40, with a cash income for 
19384 of $45,489,687.91. Capital sur 
plus, assigned and unassigned, and 
reserves for contingencies, is $11,634,- 
459.42, of which $4,000,000 constitutes 
the reserve for contingencies. 

The average rate of interest earned 
was 4.89 per cent, which, while lower 
than in previous years, according to 
\. N. Kemp, was above the 


, generally speaking. 


President 
averag 


Guarantee Mutual Reports 
Increased Assets 

Total assets for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb., as re- 
ported in the Dec. 31, 1935 annual 
statement amounted to $17,621,301, 
which is an increase of $747,581 over 
the 1934 figures. Of these assets $847,- 
i88 represented cash on hand. Bonds 
were represented in the amount of 
$9,318,659 or 52.88 per cent of the 
total admitted assets. The other 
major item which predominates in 
this statement is policy loans in the 
amount of $3,462,557 or 19.55 per cent 
of total admitted assets. 

Total liabilities amounted to $15,- 
203,393 of which $13,767,376 was rep- 
resented by policy reserve. The com- 
pany’s surplus fund amounted to $2,- 
417,908 of which $1,100,000 was rep- 
resented by contingency reserve and 
the balance of $1,317,908 was surplus 
unassigned. 

During the year 1935, the company 
paid $2,078,536 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life writes 
life insurance only. Its total insur- 
ance in force as of Dec. 31, 1935 was 
$119,038,350. New business issued 


amounted to $18,332,225. 
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Bankers Life, Montclair, 
Had Excellent Year 

The Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Montclair, N. J., 
has completed another successful year 
of sound growth. It has been a record- 
breaking year in the production of 
new business and the figures revealed 
that the new paid-for business for 
the year of 1935 showed an increase 
of 33 per cent over that of 1934. 
There was also a substantial gain in 
the volume of insurance in force over 
the previous year. 





Manager 
Life Insurance Branch Office 
An opening is available as Man- 
ager of a Life Insurance Branch 
office in New York City. Com- 
pensation will be on a salary and 
commission basis. Good opportu- 
nity to a reliable man experienced 
in the managing of agents and 
Ts. 
Address in confidence with details 
of experience and qualifications. 

Box No. 5 

The Spectator 

> West th Street, New York, N. Y 











Provident Mutual Reports 
General Progress 

The seventy-first annual statement 
of the Provident Mutual Life lists as- 
sets in the amount of $298,516,608. 
Outstanding items are cash, $10,i07,- 
874; U. S. Government bonds, $37,- 
152,480; other $95,481,201; 
loans to policyholders, $73,273,779, and 
real estate, $49,723,694. The balance 


bonds, 


consists of stocks, real estate, interest 
and deferred and uncollected pre- 
miums. 

Total liabilities amount to $278,835,- 
019, of which $264,719,252 represents 
policy reserves and reserves for sup- 
plementary contracts. The Provident 
Mutual assigns all its surplus funds 
and for this reason carries contin- 
gency reserve of $10,404,265 for mor- 
tality and _ disability fluctuation; 
$8,871,563 for asset fluctuation and 
$405,761 for a special contingency. 

Payments to policyholders during 
1935 amounted to $28,601,000. Total 
in force as of Dec. 31, 1935, was $934,- 
937,000. New business issued amounted 
to $78,863,000, a gain of 4 per cent 
over the corresponding figures for 


193 











REBUILDING 








Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detarts Write 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 

































































rts Middle-Aged Men fi 2 
i} 
‘ ~ | 
Are Careful Spenders I 
lent One of the companies in the Middle | 4 rd NNUAL STAT F M E NT 
as- West which will make every legitimate i] A 4 4 
) od Me od : 1} ~ ~ r ae ma aa . . aa @! + + - . 
_ effort to see to it that life insurance | JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
— is given proper consideration as a | OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS iJ 
whi necessity to be purchased by veterans | 
) ° ° . : ° 
01; who receive soldier’s bonus money is li BUSINESS OF 1935 
and the Mutual Trust Life, Chicago. Income Received a ae ee ee $180,365,913.61 
nce Harry J. Nelson, agency secretary I New seamen Paid for. . eo oe ow $53,691 004.00 
sae pt ’ayments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries ie es 87,736,08 
rest of the Mutual Trust Life, recently l — cea gl yholders and a ane 148 On 
1] crease O Ss CS ° . . . . . . - T/ tO, ‘ 
aot described his company’s attitude on | Racmens of Clntetendinn Saumegee . . . « « « 119.181,333.00 
this matter to a representative of i Increase of Surplus Resource: 3,171,571.33 
9c | 
~— T Spectator by saying: “We are i re ‘i . , nia , : 
ate ponte sa ti Mele ct | STANDING AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1935 
not considering any agency drive for Ou i I in $3 593.148 577.00 
. : . P | t inding insurance ‘ 23 +] . ; 
‘tool business which might come from this | Admitted Assets 31.500.916.33 
lent source, as such. We are, however, Liabilities (or assets definitely pledged in contractual 
S P - . bh] i 666.4% 3,100 +() 
nds working closely with various vet- ta = : 
erans’ organizations like the American ahs. a 
10T- : {ee pgTar Dividends to Pol: . 
cae Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Contingency Reserve Held for Asset Fluctuation . . 8 ,000,000,00 
; ; Wars, operating through agents of General Surplu 46,987,816.03 
and = loraL Surp_us Resources ‘ ‘aes 64,987,816.03 
ours who are themselves members 
ing and who understand the diverse view- Over a Billion Dollars Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
otal points which are to be encountered. Since Beginning Business 
34. It is our purpose to point out to as ‘ 
i 1any ex-soldiers as possible that the f 
ited many ex-soldlers as possibie tha 1€ 
ent use of bonus money for life insurance ‘bi Z, CH{/ 
for premiums is in reality merely an ex- —_— —muruay D = 
tension of the protection idea which Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 
government apparently had in mind OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
when it authorized payment of the | GUY W. COX, President 
=a 1 . . -_ 1} i] 
bonus funds at this time. || | ee ——— — —— =*))} 
— ———————————————— — meatal ——— —— — — J 











Special Committees 


Named for A-H Week 


THE Preparation for Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, April 20-25, 

has progressed still further with the 
MAN HATTAN LIFE appointment, just announced by 
Harold R. Gordon, chairman of the 

general committee, of the following 

INSURANCE COMPANY men who will lead in directing activ- 
ities and publicity during the week 
in the following cities: New York— 
L. N. Winslow, Firemen’s Fund In- 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET demnity Co.; Chicago—E. H. Fergu- 

NEW YORK CITY son, Great Northern Life; Cleveland 
-Arthur J. Althans, Aetna Life; 
Pittsburgh—W. E. Stumpf, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty; Detroit 
FOUNDED 1850 _E. B. Brink, Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
Association; Philadelphia—John Lei- 
big, Continental Casualty; Los An- 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President geles—W. E. Lebby, W. E. Lebby 
Agency; Seattle—Perry Pierce, Na- 
tional Casualty; Toledo — Homer 
Bisch, National Casualty; San Fran- 


Life Endowment Retirement Income cisco—G. V. Chandler, General Acci- 
dent Assurance. 
Double Indemnity Disability 


Modified Life Preferred Risk HARRY S. TRESSEL 
P Certified Public Accountant and 
Salary Savings dinuaae 


| 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
= Telephone Franklin 4026 
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Verdict: 


Expediting Life Insurance Protection 


I e laudable ambition of every 
le insurance agent to write a con 
tantly larger volume of insurance 

One element of considerable impor 
tance in aiding the agent to do this 
the elimination of delay between 


he time the prospective risk has made 


al cation for the issuance of a 

ance policy and the time 

whe i policy issued pursuant t 

the application is in fact delivered by 
he agent to the applicant. 

Bridging the Gap 
| fa tate the agent in bridging 
he gap that usually ensues, the com 


anies have evolved different methods 


nechanics, one of which is the use 

a receipt for the whole or part 
ayment of the first premium, which 
receipt signed by the agent is de 
ivere to the applicant or his agent 
As esu the use of this receipt 
the question is frequently presented 
‘ i ability is assumed by the 
arric the event that the conti 


4 


n the policy of life 


ler ol 


ssued actually take 


ral consequences necessarily de 
he tacts and circumstance 


, , 
ast and particularity ipor 


nguage i the receipt 


A Recent Case 


The ise of Corning vs. Prudentia 
Insurance Company of America, 
envciy trmed n > 


the Supreme Court 


New York State, Kings County 
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yresented this particular problem for 
letermination. 

On Feb. 7, 1935, the husband of the 
plaintiff applied to an agent of the 
defendant for a policy of life insur- 
ance on his life. On that same day he 
signed the application, gave the agent 
his check in payment of the first pre- 
mium, was examined by one of the 
defendant’s physicians and received 
from the agent a receipt for the pay 
ment of the premium dated on that 
day. Subsequently, the check was de- 
posited on Feb. 9, 1935, and, with the 
endorsement on the back “quarterly 
yremium paid in full for policy dated 
2/7/35,” was paid in due course. The 


application provided as follows: 


“I further agree that the policy 
herein applied for shall be accepted 
subject to the privileges and provi- 
sions therein contained, and that 
unless the full first premium is paid 
by me at the time of making this 
application the policy shall not take 
effect until issued by the company 
and received by me and the full 
first premium thereon is paid, while 
my health, habits and occupation 
are the same as described in this 
application. 

It is understood and agreed, 
however, that if at the time of sign- 
ing this application the full first 
premium is paid, the insurance 
shall take effect from the date of 
this application, in accordance with 
the provisions of the policy hereby 
applied for, provided this applica- 
tion is approved and accepted at 
the home office of the company, in 
Newark, N. J., under the plan, for 
the premium paid and amount of 
insurance applied for.” 


The receipt issued for the payment 
of the premium contained similar lan 
forth in the appli- 
On Feb. 18, 1935, the insured 


guage to that set 
cation. 
died as the result of an accident. The 
original application was received at 
the defendant’s home office on Feb. 11, 
1935. As applied for the insured’s ap 
plication was declined by the company 


which, however, authorized the issu 
ance of a policy on a different plar 
and carrying a larger premium. The 
policy as changed was forwarded by 
the defendant to its agent in the local 
ity where the applicant lived with the 
request that the applicant be asked to 
sign an amendment to his original ap 
plication, and thereby agree to accept 
the changed form of policy. 


Declined to Accept Premium 
On Feb. 16, the defendant’s agent 
the applicant’s home and 
found no one there. A few days late 
he was advised of the death of the 
applicant. The defendant tendered to 
the plaintiff named as beneficiary in 
the application the amount of the pre- 
mium which had been paid and which 
plaintiff declined to accept. The court 
held that defendant had not reached 
the insured in any way since the ap- 
plication was made and previous to 
his death and that the provisions in 
the application as incorporated into 
the receipt were binding upon the de- 


called at 


fendant. 

This holding by the Trial Court is 
in accord with the decision in Hart v 
Travelers Insurance Co., 236 A. D. 
309, unanimously affirmed 261 N. Y. 
563. 

In the Hart case, it was claimed by 
the beneficiary that defendant had is- 
sued on Aug. 15, 1927, its binding re- 
ceipt, and thus insured the life of one 
William P. Levy for the sum of $5,000 
on the date of the receipt for the con- 
sideration named in the receipt. 

The plaintiff claimed that, the first 
premium having been concededly paid 
in full at the time of the issuance of 
the receipt, Levy was insured from 
the date thereof until the formal pol- 
icy of insurance was issued by the 
defendant or until the risk was for- 
mally declined by the company. 

In resisting payment for the full 
amount, the company asserted that 
Levy was not insured at all until his 
application was accepted by it. The 
company upon the trial offered no evi- 
dence but rested upon the proof offered 
by the plaintiff. Judgment was given 
for the defendant company but re- 
versed by the Appellate Division, 
which reversal was sustained by the 
Court of Appeals. The receipt in that 
case is as follows: 

“Travelers Ins. Co., B’klyn Branch, 

“159 Remsen Street, 

“Phone: Triangle 0400. 

“Binding Receipt — The Travelers 
Insurance Company 4192051. 
“Received of Irene Hart for App. 

of Wm. P. Levy subscriber to the 

application for life insurance in 

The Travelers Insurance Company 

bearing the number imprinted upon 

this receipt, the sum of One Hun- 
dred and One 95/100 Dollars in 
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current funds upon the following 
terms and conditions: 

“First. If the money for which 
this receipt has been given is suf- 
iclent to pay in full the first pre- 
nium upon the contract of life in- 
surance issued to such subscriber, 
such insurance shall be in force 
from the date of this receipt; if 
ess than the premium, the insur- 
ince under such contract shall be 
in force from the date of payment 
of the balance of the premium 
while such subscriber is in good 
health and provided payment is so 
made within sixty days from the 
aforesaid date of acceptance. 

“Second. The company = shall 
have the right to disapprove such 
application and shall incur no liabil- 
ity thereunder until and unless re- 
ceived and approved by the com- 
pany at the home office and the full 
premium for the contract issued 
thereupon shall have been actually 
paid to the company during the 
lifetime and good health of such 
subscriber. 

“Third. This receipt will not be 
binding upon the company if issued 
for any sum other than that de- 
clared by such subscriber in such 
application to have been paid. 

“Fourth. The sum above men- 
tioned will be returned on _ sur- 
render of this receipt to the com- 
pany, provided that a contract of 
insurance be not issued upon the 
application within sixty days from 
the date hereof. 

“Date Aug. 15, 1927. 

“LESTER J. RENDICH, 
“Agent. 
“45223 New York.—Wis,” 


In holding the company liable for 


the full amount, the court construed 


he receipt as follows: 


“Defendant's counsel argues that 
the first subdivision of the binding 
receipt means that, the first pre- 
mium having been paid in full, when 
the policy should be issued later it 
would bear the date of the binding 
receipt, but this would not be to the 
advantage of the insured. It would 
be to his disadvantage, for he 
would be paying for insurance for 
a period during which he was not 
insured at all, namely, from the 
date of the binding receipt to the 
time when the policy should be is- 
sued. It would be more advantage- 
ous to him to keep his money and 
pay when the policy was ready to 
be delivered. This, I am sure, was 
not the intention of this binding re- 
ceipt, which was a printed form 
prepared by the company. Un- 
doubtedly it was to induce the in- 
sured to pay the full premium at 
the time the receipt was to be 
given. He undoubtedly thought he 
was getting some advantage by 
making this full payment at this 
time. He did not believe that by 
furnishing this premium in full in 
advance he was doing something to 
his disadvantage — paying money 
for a period when he was not in- 
sured at all. The insurance com- 
pany now states in effect that the 
object of this provision was to en- 
able the insurance company to col- 
lect premiums for a period during 
which there was no insurance and 
consequently no risk. By the first 
subdivision of this binder the com- 


pany agreed that, if the full pre- 
mium was paid when the binder 
was signed, the insurance would be 
in force from the date of the re- 
ceipt. The money having been paid, 
there was a complete contract be- 
tween the parties, and if this is so, 
this action may be maintained. 
Furthermore, if the construction to 
he placed upon this binding receipt 
is not that Levy was thereby in- 
sured from the date of the binder 
until a formal policy was issued or 
the risk declined by the defendant, 
then it must be said that this bind- 
ing receipt is at least ambiguous. 
and, if so, it should be construed 
against the company, it having 
been drawn up by the agent of the 
company upon its printed form. 

“I, therefore, advise that the judg- 
ment be reversed on the law, with 
costs, and judgment directed in 
favor of the plaintiff for $5,000, 
with interest from Aug. 16, 1927, 
with costs.” 


It may well be that in arriving at 
this determination the court declined 
to adopt what seemed to be the prin 
ciple enunciated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Insurance 
Company v. Young’s Administrator 
(90 U.S. (23 Wall.) 85). 

In that case a receipt had been 
issued by the insurance company in 
the following language: 


“The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

“Received, San Francisco, June 
jth, 1867, from McPherson Young. 
of San Francisco, Calif., $99.30, 
being the first quarter-annual pre- 
mium on his application for a poli- 
cy of insurance of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
for the sum of $5,000 on the life 
of said Young, payable at forty- 
five or death, and premiums paid 
up in full in ten years; said policy 
of insurance to take effect and be 
in force from and after the date 
hereof, provided that said applica- 
tion shall be accepted by the said 
company; but should the same be 
declined or rejected by said com- 


pany, then the full amount bereby 
paid will be returned to said ap- 
plicant upon the production of this 
receipt. 
“For the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 
“H. S. HOMANS, 
“General Agent for the 
Pacifie Coast.” 
The legal effect given to the receipt 
by the court was stated as follows: 


“The receipt of the 5th of June 
was the initial step of the parties. 
It reserved the absolute right to 
the company to accept or reject the 
proposition which it contained. 
There was a necessary implication, 
that if it were accepted the re- 
sponse and acceptance were to be 
by a policy, in conformity with the 
terms specified in the receipt as far 
as they extended, and beyond that, 
in the usual form of such instru- 
ments as issued by the company. 
But it was clearly within the 
power of the company, under the 
condition expressed, wholly to re- 
ject the application, without giving 
any reason; or to accept the propo- 
sition with such modifications of 
the terms specified, and of the 
usual conditions of such policies, as 
it might see fit to prescribe. The 
entire subject was both affirmative- 
ly and negatively within its choice 
and discretion. The acceptance was 
a qualified one, and there was none 
other. The policy was, there- 
fore, no more a contract than the 
receipt. Both had the same fatal 
defect, the want of the assent of 
one of the parties.” 

In light of the apparent conflict of 
the courts dealing with receipts, it is 
impossible to foretell with any degree 
of accuracy the result which will fol- 
low from any particular case. Neither 
can any specified form of receipt be 
employed to protect the companies 
from unforeseen contingencies. Pre- 
mium payments received and deposited 
may possibly negative any and all res 
ervations contained in receipts, no 
matter how carefully phrased. 
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crash into the upper bracket buyers 


The late Harry B. Rosen, million 
dollar producer, was asked how he ad- 
vanced his 
sistently. He said that he had started 
by selling the retail merchants, but 


production total so con- 


the retailers knew wholesalers and he 
naturally asked for the names of 
wholesalers Then the wholesalers 
knew manufacturers, and the manu- 
facturers referred him to their 
bankers. The endless chain system is 
indispensable and the successful sales- 
man will see to it that the chain fol- 
lows an up curve as much as possible. 


Selling on Momentum 


Enthusiasm will always be the 
nearest thing to the secret of selling 
that man can lay tongue to. It covers 
a wide range of other desirable qual- 
ifications in one word but, unfortu- 
nately, it is hardest to generate when 
needed most. Desperation cannot take 
its place, although too many men try 
to make this quality serve them. When 
a salesman gets into a rut, he simply 
must concentrate his efforis end 
energies and work back into a winning 
frame of mind. And when sales start 
again, keep them going on the mo- 
mentum inspired by each successful 
interview. Years of success and ex- 
perience may qualify some men to pro- 
duce with all the ease, seemingly, of 
turning on a water faucet, but the 
vast majority of fieldmen must keep 
the ball in motion. 
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Prospecting 


Moving Men Valuable 
Contacts 


Keeping a prospect file, including 
old policyholders, in apple pie order 
is one of the most important tasks 
of the salesman. And it is a never 
ending job. One reason why eternal 
vigilance is the price of success in this 
matter is disclosed in data of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life which show 
that in 1934-35, fully one-third of all 
the company’s policyholders moved. 
Many, of course, moved to other cities, 
while others would be equally lost as 
prospects unless the new address was 
known to the agent who listed the 
name among his future prospects. 

The Conmutopics emphasized the 
alue of moving men as contacts for 
the agent. In the first place, they are 
excellent prospects in their own right 
and secondly they are invaluable aids 
in checking up on old policyholders 
and prospects who have moved away. 
Also, for supplying names of persons 
who have moved into the territory of 
the agent. 


Talking It Over With the 
Wife 

Instead of trying to avoid an old, 
old checkmate in selling, it might be 
a good thing to make this objection 
a part of your sales plan. We refer 
to the “I’ll have to talk it over with 
my wife.” Whether or not the pros- 
pect actually advances this sales de- 
laying idea, he usually does talk it 
over with his wife before buying and 
it would be interesting and probably 
astounding to know in how many in- 
stances she finished the selling job 
for you. 

When the prospective client hesi- 
tates, suggest an appointment in his 
home so that the Mrs. can have the 
contract explained to her. Wives are 
far more insurance conscious today 
than formerly. They read all those 
splendid life insurance advertisements 
in the national megazines and they 
are more vitally interested in security, 
education for the young and old age 
retirement plans than the prospect 
himself in most cases. 

Talk income and savings benefits to 
the wife. Quote the annual payments 
to living policyholders against death 
claims. And don’t forget, she, too, is 
a prospect. 


When Curiosity Makes the 
Sale 

Some months ago the national mag- 
azines contained an advertisement 
over the signature of some correspon- 
dence school which featured an il- 
lustration showing a young man, very 
much perplexed, studying visions of 
his past and future over the toes of 
his shoes, which were resting upon 
his desk. He wondered when he was 
going to get a raise, when he would 
see his girl again, which team was 
going to win the pennant, ete. 

Now curiosity is a fine thing, as 
the text of the ad admitted, but it 
must be properly directed. For ex- 
ample, a general agent of the North- 
western National Life states that he 
would rather be able to endow each 
member of his staff with a healthy 
lot of good, healthy curiosity than a 
basketful of direct sales leads and he 
listed the following items as the life 
insurance agent’s seven wonders of 
the world: 

I wonder if the Blank organization 
has salary savings insurance? 

I wonder how many of my policy- 
holders have wives whom I can write 
for a thousand? 

I wonder whether I can’t get some 
of the old lapsed contracts in force 
again? 

I wonder who can get more juve- 
nile contracts this mon.h than I? 

I wonder if the time hasn’t come 
for me to write some big prospects 
again? 

I wonder what kept me out of 
Millionaire Blank’s private office? 

I wonder how many more than 
three interviews I can get today? 


Forgotten Men 


The last survey of policy buying 
trends conducted by the American 
Service Bureau for the American Life 
Convention member companies dis- 
closed that only 783 buyers of a list 
of 10,000 had insurance in the com- 
pany to which they were applying 
while 2618 had insurance in other 
companies, indicating that the insur- 
ance buyer is a customer of anyone 
who knows how to sell insurance. 
Indicating, too, a pretty weak follow 
up on old policyholders as a general 
practice. Six out of ten thousand un- 
der review owned no other insurance 
and the average policy sale was just 
slightly over $2,000. 
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and Selling 


['wo Forgotten Groups 
of Prospects 


[here are two classes of potential 
yuyers often overlooked in the search 
f qualified prospects. First, the 
rather considerable number of per- 
sons who usually are regarded as 
borderlin« 
possibly be good prospects but who for 


prospects, men who may 


0 reason or another fall into the 
doubtful classification and, second, 
men who are so manifestly good pros- 
pects that they are passed up as 
doubtless having already been taken 
eare of. 

Among the first group will be found 
men who are insurable and who are 
able to buy but who are decidedly 
lacking in initiative. They are afraid 
to be rushed into the purchase of in- 
surance coverage, although they rec- 
ognize deep down in their hearts that 
they need such service and one day 
intend to buy. So marked is this ten- 
dency, the prospect has regularly de- 
clined to discuss insurance advan- 
tages. The fact is, he is already sold 
on the need and utility of policy own- 
ership, but is merely waiting until he 
is pushed into signing by some spe- 
cially enterprising agent. 

The other group is composed of 
men from whom the jumbo commis- 
sion checks are obtained. They are 
well read, intelligent and well-to-do. 
They know that mosi of their success- 
ful friends and neighbors are owners 
of life insurance and are aware of 
its worth. But they have been under- 
solicited simply because they are too 
obviously the best class of prospect. 
The elimination of this group as a 
non-insuring group calls for utter 
lack of timidity and a raising of sights 
by the life agent. 


Getting the Interview 
Started Right 


It may be a nice day, the war in 
Ethiopia take whatever turn it may, 
and the domestic political situation 
can be ai the boiling point, but none 
of these subjects come within the 
realm of ice-breaking conversation for 
C. D. Vawter, Indianapolis agent for 
the Acacia Mutual Life. In fact, he 
does not even tell his prospect that 
he wants to merely discuss the pos- 
sibility of his eventual need for a 
more complete insurance program. In- 
stead, he asks the prospect right off 
the bat, something like: “Mr. Jones, 


have you done anything about cover- 
ing the mortgage on your home?” Or, 
“Mr. Jones, has any of your insurance 
been planned to give Mrs. Jones a 
regular monthly income?” He believes 
in getting right into the facts and 
finds that a direct question about some 
vital insurance need is interesting 
enough to certer and start the inter- 
view right down insurance channels. 

Another favorite opening is: “Mr. 
Jones, nearly everyone intends to save 
some money for emergencies or future 


luxuries but, unfortunately, few do 
it regularly. If you would like to 
build up such a fund, I would like to 


4 


iggest our plan as ideal because we 
remind you when to make the deposits. 
Incidentally, we protect the family for 
the entire amount while you are sav- 
ing. If we can get such a contract for 
you, hou mach could you save and 
when would you want the money?” 
This last sentence is the key to the 
whole situation, as he commits him- 
self one way or the other by answer- 
ing it. 

He arrives at that question as soon 
as possible in one form or another in 
every interview. If he can’t save any 
yet, he asks when he thinks his con- 
dition will be better, and if he may 
drop in again soon. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Mutual Life of New York has appointed, as 
March 1, David F. Houston, Jr., to be manager of 
agency at Providence, R. I. Mr. Houston succeeds man 


ager James F. Ferre who will retire under the company’ 
retirement plat 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has elected 
Milwaukee and Robert F. Carr of Chi 


cago trustees of the company Mr. Seaman is secretary 


Irving Seamar 
and treasurer of the Seaman Body Corporation, and M) 
Carr is president of the Dearborn Chemical Co. 

The Prudential of Newark has 
event of death during the calendar year foi 


provided that in the 
1936, the 
to its 


insurance plan 
than the face 


amount payable under the group 


empiovees 


int 


will be 10 per cent greate 
ame 
Mutual Life of Hartford has elected 


Thompson to be a member of the board. Mr. 


The Connecticut 
Jame L, 
Thompson is chairman of the finance committees of the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & Indemnity com 
panie 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has appointed 
Byron K. Elliott general counsel, an office held by Guy W 
Cox prior to his recent election as president of the com 
pany 
Detroit National Life 
of Lansing were submitted to the attorney-general’s de- 


Articles of incorporation for the 
partment and, after tentative approval as to form, were 
turned over to the insurance department where they have 


not yet been approved for filing. 


Three promotions have been announced by the Aetna 
Life of Hartford as follows: Ralph W. McCreary was 
elected agency secretary; Robert B. Coolidge, superin- 
tendent of agencies, and M. I. Doxsee assistant actuary. 

4. L. Dern, vice-president and agency director of the 


Cross, 


Fort 
vice-president and agency 


Wayne, and C. F. 
manager, are now on 


Lincoln National Life of 
second 
their annual tours of company offices in large eastern 
cities 

The Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of 


its annual meeting, elected Guilford 


Nashville, Tenn., at 
Dudley, Jr., assist- 
ant vice-president and manager of the ordinary depart 
ment of the company. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles recently re 
elected all officers, save Dr. W. W. Beckett, who after 
thirty years as medical director, retires to become medical! 
He is succeeded by Dr. L. H. Lee. 
Brill has been named vice-president and Arthu: 


director emeritus. 


Emil E 


W. Greenfield, assistant vice-president of the General 
American Life of St. Louis. 
The American Citizens Life of Columbus, Ohio, has en- 


Wachtel has 
been named manager of the new department. 

R. A. J 
at Montreal for the London Life of London, Ont. 

Alex Montgomery, who has been in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society office at Rock Hill, S. C., for the past 
two years, was transferred to the Washington office. 

Walter J. Stoessel of Springfield, Mass., will take ove: 


tered the industrial insurance field. C. C. 


Perrier has been appointed district supervisor 
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NAMES 





IN HOME OFFICE 


the Los Angeles agency of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

President Jack 
tained in control of the Cosmopolitan Old Line Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., by a unanimous vote of the stockholders 
present. 


Matthews and his associates were re- 


Edward Goodman, fourteen years in the Jacksonville, 
Fla., office of the Pacific Mutual Life, has 
district manager of the Jacksonville territory. 


been made 

Thomas R. Berry has been named district manager at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, for the Texas Life of Waco, hav- 
ng charge of Wichita Falls. Archer, Clay and Montague 
Counties. 


The Equitable Life of Canada will apply to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada at the coming session, for an act to in- 
corporate a company under the name of “The Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Canada” with power to acquire the 
whole or any part of the rights and property of the 
Ontario Equitable Life & Accident, incorporated under the 
laws of Ontario. 








AS I LIVE 
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GO to the movies at least twice a week whether or 
| not I want to. I'll tell you why. I have three chil- 
dren. They really are adults, but people and vital 
statisticians still would insist that they are children. 
I say they are adults because they like the elder Barry- 
more and Wallace Beery in “Ah Wilderness.” They 
claim that was a wonderful movie. I must go and see 
it some time. I am now attempting to style myself in 
the Leo Wingshot manner, which, of course, is impos- 
sible. There is only one Leo Wingshot, and he gets paid 
for writing pieces in the Philadelphia Record four times 
a week. Or is it three? 


HAT I was going to say was that the news reel 
gored will give you, and you, something to think 
about as regards the popularity of the various candi- 
dates for the next election. Hisses and applause follow 
each man’s face with almost equal volume. It is impos- 
sible for anyone to step out of any one neighborhood 
and say that the Grand Old Party, or that the New 
individual is a preferred buy in 
Conditions vary so much in dif- 


Deal, or that any 
the next 
ferent localities that it is foolish to make a decision at 


election. 


this early date upon purely local manifestations 


gest poll to the winds, some people would take the 
‘fact that a considerable number of general agents and 
agents of life insurance failed to applaud the news that 
Herbert Hoover would address the New York Sales 
Congress, the fiftieth annual banquet, as an indication 
that the New Deal was okeyed. The fact that a majority 
applauded nearly everything the guest speaker at this 
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CHAND THE FIELD 


DEATHS 


W. T. Rogers, 67, 
Life for about thirty-five years. 


was connected with the Metropolitan 


joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent at New York, of 
the life department of the Travelers of Hartford. 

Edwin Baur, former manager of the Union Mutual Life 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert A. Coughill, 61, manager at Cincinnati of the 
Clifton district of the Metropolitan Life of New York. 
Lester, Sr., 64, manager of the mortgage 
Life of Cincin- 


Charles E. 
loan department of the Union Central 
nati. 

Burton Van Dyke, Sr., 44, chief actuary of the Kentucky 
Home Mutual of Louisville. 

Thomas J. Tyne, Jr., assistant general counsel of the 
National Life & Accident of Nashville, Tenn., and a di- 
rector of the company. 








By Frank Ellington | 











meeting said, the guest speaker being Harper Sibley, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, could be interpreted with more force for the 
opposition. Meaning, naturally, that one must wait 
until the next election returns are in to find out exactly 
what the answer is. 


R. SIBLEY’S address, for the most part, is re- 

printed verbatim elsewhere in this issue. I was 
interested, however, in his preamble. First, it was 
“refreshing to meet and talk with a lot of people who 
were interested in the idea of thrift, instead of the 
theory that you can spend your way back to prosper- 
’ “In their own hearts,” he said, “they must know 
This, incidental- 


ity.’ 
it is unsound economy for the nation.” 
ly, brought hearty applause. 


ARN clever, those Chinese, according to Mr. Sib- 

ley’s story. In the Orient, Old Age Security is 
determined by a man’s ability to produce enough sons 
to carry on for him; in certain parts of Africa the off- 
spring must be daughters whom they can sell for a 
number of cattle. Cattle, of course, meaning 
money, or security. All the boys cannot be killed off, 
and some of them grow up, borrowing a few heads of 
cattle from the old man. He will pay him back later, 
the boy promises. 


given 


HE annuity idea is perfection itself in Africa, 
wae the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Each day the Chief must go out and 
jump across a very broad and very deep ditch. When 
he falls into it he is immediately buried and a new 


Chief reigns. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Massachusetts Life Underwriters’ Association re 
cently elected as president Roswell C. Laub, general agent 
of the Monarch Life at Springfield and president of the 
Springfield while Walter Woodruff was 
elected vice-president and John M. Hughes was reelected 


Association, 


secretary-treasurer. 


A sales congress, primarily for managers and supe} 
visors, will be held February 24-25 in St. Louis, under the 
St. Louis General Agents’ and Managers’ 


Research Bu- 


auspices of the 
Association and the Life Insurance Sales 
reau. 

Harry Gardiner, president of the Life Managers’ 
York, has notified members that 


(sso- 
ciation of Greater New 
“the department has no objection to a company or any 
agency making a contract with a corporation to sell life 
insurance, provided a license is obtained to solicit the busi 
ness.” 

The Fort Life Underwriters’ Association will 
hold an all-day sales congress on March 14. Harry E. Mc- 
Clain, Insurance Commissioner of Indiana, will speak, as 
will Lynn S. Broaddus, Chicago, general agent for the 
Acacia Mutual Life. 

The second seminar in the course conducted by the 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 
held at the auditorium of the Prudential of Newark on 
February 21. The 
surance.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Toronto recently 
held a one-day sales congress and had as principal lec- 
turer Frank M. See, general agent of the New England 
Mutual Life at St. Louis. 

A. E. Rundle has been elected chairman of the To- 
ronto chapter, Institute of Chartered Life Underwriters 
of Canada. Other officers are as follows: 
W. I. Fleming; secretary, Paul Michaud, and treasurer, 
C. Lear White. 

James Colosimo has 
Thunder Bay (Ont.) Life Underwriters’ 
Pace, vice-president, and D. W. 


Wayne 


Life 
Jersey was 


subject discussed was “Business In 


vice-chairman, 


been elected president of the 
Association; A. 
Coburn, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

In cooperation with the American College of Life Un- 
Tenn., is of- 


] 


salesmen and 


derwriters, Southwestern College, Memphis, 
for life 
Dr. W. R. 


insurance 
Atkinson will teach the 


fering special courses 
twenty have enrolled. 


subjects. 
GROUP INSURANCE 

The Converse Rubber Co. of Malden, Mass., has adopted 
a group insurance program providing more than 880 em- 
ployees with approximately $745,000 life insurance. The 
employer and employees are sharing the cost of the plan, 
which is being administered by the Metropolitan Life of 
New York. 

The Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Chicago, has adopted a group insurance program under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life of New York. It pro- 
vides life insurance and weekly benefits in case of sick- 
ness and non-occupational accidents. 


Inc., with main offices in 
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Frust Business Expected ici pes a | 
. . ‘ . ° | 
From Social Security Law The 65th Annual Statement of the | 5 | 
Che Trust Bulletin” of November, 
} published by the Trust Division i] 
f t American Bankers Association uU n | A S Ss u r a n Cc ~@ 
" a report of a special commit 
cial security entitled “Pension 
fat dana fae «(f ompany o anada p 
Iie for Trust Service,” by Joseph 
W. White, Chairm: This report ar ili ion 
, Chairman. This report a | Reflects the Strength and Stability tl 
ticipate that when corporations po 
inalyze the old age annuity provisions of Life Assurance dl 
Soe Ne 4 Aw yy rj . . . H aiit 
ial hs ~ ity I 3 they — A voluntary co-operative enterprise which for generations ; 
wish to provide additional benefits fo. no’ 
cin an einai 3 ‘csiaseaeiel has stood every test “y 
and ¢€ pilovyees to correspon Uv 
to salary payments in excess of $3,000 Chu 
i vent the maximum in recognition ance 
f which federal annuities are pro HIGHLIGHTS OF 1935 
ided. It also suggests that the officers ASSURANCES IN FORCE .. . Exceed Two Billion Seven Hundred Million 
and employees involved will, when Dollars. This is the amount which will be paid by the Sun Life as the ' 
they understand the situation, be in policies now in force reach maturity. By thrift and foresight more than | 
bieveted tn aati enttic 3 f a million policyholders have provided, through Sun Life policies, for the : 
a age —s © support of their families in case of premature death and their own inde- com 
nese salaries in excess of $3,000 as pendence should they live to old age. veel 
pension reserves if their employing — || = NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR . . . Exceed Two Hundred Million Dollars wa 
rporations will do likewise. for the year. During 1935 more than seventy thousand persons established driv 
“If the government should be forced estates by purchasing Sun Life policies, thus providing security for many phas 
or should conclude to permit industry thousands of homes. he « 
» arrange its own plans for the super- POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES . . . Benefits amounting to Eighty goo 
unnuated, there would arise a vast Million Dollars were paid out—over Two Hundred and Eighty-five Thousand relat 
new field for trust service. The Trus Dollars for each working day. Since the Sun Life commenced business 
ne eld tor sts ce. 1e Trust . . . “ae 
eile : ‘ aap 65 years ago it has paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries well over 
Division’s committee is of the opinion Nine Hundred Million Dollars 
that trust institutions can render this - 
nein ty tiie 5 ms pn re - a ; ASSETS .. . Of over Seven Hundred Million Dollars ensure that every F 
* mele COrporant custome a Sun Life policy will be settled promptly when the time for payment arrives. ~ 
by acting as trustee for pension re- | In the meantime, this fund invested on behalf of policyholders, contributes : - - 
serves which might be arranged by notably to national and industrial progress. of in 
many corporations as supplements to ershi 
the Government plan.” profi 
= : ee IN FORCE, December 31, yrofi 
Che report proceeds to suggest that ns $2.725.586,000 i 
. . . . | ’ ’ ‘ of v 
inasmuch as no insurance risk is in- ur y PAID FOR * e 219,076,000 = 
olved during the period of accumula- the ¢ 
tion of pension reserves, “It seems sf + £ + S 161,058,000 belie 
more scientific to set up reserves in | EXCESS OF INCOME OVER D DI BURSE- asain — 
a ear ere as ales i E S ad peact 
rust institutions in order to accumu- a -« «*.**.«t * 41.894.000 
late funds until required for the pur- hi dent 
chase of annuity contracts from in- PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS — 
surance companies for employees as rw use 80,284,000 eo 
a iii oat. P uring the year - - - - P , in t 
hey espectively attain retirement 
anim = Since Organization - © © » 968,614,000 at he 
When it comes to retirement, this ASSETS - ° 706,744,000 
report states that “It seems that the sae eee exclusive of capital stock and on ¥ 
purchase of annuity contracts for re- shareholders’ account - - ensiees 
: 
‘red emplovees from insurance com- PAID-UP CAPITAL | e 
— — ™ and balance at the comb 
panies is preferable in most cases to credit of share- inf 
the plan of using a trust for the com- holders’ account - ~- $3,281,000 influe 
plete retirement program,” although RESERVE for depreci- Same 
t states that some corporations might ation in mortgages profit 
Daa ocsmacet sp nciage r and real estate - - 5,201,000 vidin; 
prefer to use a trust for its entire SURPLUS - - - - 5,862,000 
etirement program. 14,344,000 the e 
ats ‘ a again 
[he interest of the trust officers The above Statement has been prepared and the assets have been “..: 
in this matter is also indicated by the valued in conformity with the basis authorized by the National a 
age “Pike Association of Insurance Commissioners of the United States avoid 
llowing statement from a review en- 
titled, “The Trust Division Year,” by ™ 
Leon M. Little in the same publica- 
tion: “The Social Security Act and S U N L | - E A S S U R A N C E US 
its further contemplated development de 
may have great importance to trust COMPANY OF CANADA | ous f 
institutions. . .. Those who are study- aspec 
ing it are convinced that in this bill HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL | prote 
is a new field for trust work.” sectio 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


IlE insurance is his business, but international peace 
U is his ideal and to both the vocation and the avoca- 
tion John V. Sees devotes a degree of energy and will 
power which I frankly envy him. Mr. Sees, as the Mid- 
ile West knows well, is president of the Rural Bankers 
Life Insurance Company at South Bend, Indiana. He is 
known also throughout the entire country as Moderator 
of the General Council of Congregational and Christian 
His real forte, however, is neither life insur- 
is pure humanitarianism. 


Churches. 
ance nor religion. It 


HE strong undercurrent of that humanitarianism was 
Tan by everyone who was privileged to hear his Lin- 
Birthday Moline, [ll last 
week. President Sees did none of the half-hysterical flag- 
waving with which the usual Lincoln’s Birthday talk is 
He left the Horatio Alge: 
Rather did 


burning desire for peace and 


coln’s memorial address at 


driven to a supposed climax. 
hases of Lincoln’t life out of his comments. 


p 
he emphasize Lincoln’s 
good-will among those of his own nation and in their 
relations with foreigners. 


IGNIFICANTLY, the shadow of “Sir Basil” 
European munitions czar—came to life in President 


remarks. Crying need of the hour is the abolition 
of international munitions combines and joint stock own- 
erships of armament firms, declared Mr. Sees. Private 
profits from wars formulated expressly to make those 
profits possible must go, insisted the speaker. The blood 
of young generations must not be shed to buy bread for 
the old. Laying down three firm planks upon which he 
believes this country, and every individual in it, can 
stand with respect to both the question of international 
peace and the ancient problem of war-for-profit, Presi- 
dent Sees said that these were: 1. Nationalize munitions 
manufacture by putting all such activity under Govern- 
Conscript everything and everybody 


; ’ 
pees 


ment ownership; 2. 
in the event that a war must be fought; and, 3. “Stay 
at home and mind our own business.” 


Y nationalizing manufacture of munitions in this 

country, Mr. Sees believes that we can checkmate the 
combinations of armament operation and paid-publicity 
influence which brought about the 1914 upheaval. At the 
same time, incentive for private investment toward war 
profits would vanish from weapon construction. By pro- 
viding for the conscription of anything and everyone in 
the event of a war, Mr. Sees feels that we can guard 
against all but just wars for actual home defense. By 
“minding our own business” he is certain that we will 
avoid foreign entanglements of any nature dangerous to 
our national welfare. 

a 


UST as an afterthought, let me tell you that Presi- 

dent Sees is certain that life insurance is a tremend- 
ous force for peace by reason of its social security 
aspects and that a nation whose citizenry is properly 
protected by life indemnities will have less cause for the 
sectional and intra-sectional discontent which eventually 
breeds trouble. 
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OMAHA, NEBR. 
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$ 47,488.44 


9 .318,658.75 
1 445,306.79 


188,625.00 
322 828.86 
979,232.67 
3,462 556.99 
279,011.35 
729,045.83 
$8,545.90 


$17,621 300.58 


$13,767 376.00 


r ¢ 
Potal Asses 
Cash 181°; 
Be 
~f “ ( 5p NI oo "7 137 40 28 12 2) 
D 
i Mu 7 SOS.11 1.22 
Ltilit ‘ 139.67 ; 69 
52.885 
I Mortgage | 
| Pr $1 43.8 Pe 
‘ I ti 2 2 O4 S.2U ‘ 
Srock 1.070; 
Home Office Propert 1.83% 
Real Estate Owned 5.56% 
Policy Loans 19.65% 
Interest Accrued 1.58 
Premiums in Course of Collection 4.14% 
Other Admitted Asset 8 
I Admitt As 100.006, 
‘ tavl ilies 
Legal Reserve 
Rese rve for Incom Pe licies 


Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. 
Dividends Payable to Policy holders 


467 038.00 
76,379.22 
$4,038.50 

299 344.82 


Advance Premiums and Trust Funds 509,216.33 
I $15,203 392.87 
Ce gency Reserv 1.100.000.00 
Surplus Unassign 1,317 907.71 
Tota $17 621,300.58 
Kesults— Year 1935 
UU e€sullts — €aT 9 
Pa nts to Policvholders and Bene- 
ficiaries during 1935 $ 2.078,536.29 
I 1P its to Policyholders and Ben 
hciaries since Organization (34 vears). 27 843,567.55 
Insurar Issued and Restored during 1935 18,332,225.00 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1936 119,038,350.00 
, ) rfur Wi 
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; 3 owners and managers of private busi- 
Notes on Current Business ind manag priv 
ness, acting without compulsion from 








(Continued from page 7) any source, American wage earners 
: : have attained wage levels and living 
echanica power to lighten’ the Anglo-Saxon system of laws, on the “ & : B 
irden of lal and of skilled work ground that it placed too much value standards far superior to those pre- 
upon the individual. If that is a vailing in any other country head at any T 
It will take no cataclysmic event t defect, it has certainly persisted, and other period in history. Business men 
mit busine enterprise to go fon it is going to continue to persist. It have long realized the mutuality of 
vard to discharge all the responsibili explains, if any explanation is in interest between management and em- 
the t assume It will require, for order, why we place such emphasis ployees. They have recognized the 
example, only a determination by the upon the security of the individual importance of the worker as a con- 
federal government that the time has and all those for whom he is respon sumer. They have found that high 
come, whatever philosophy is followed, sible. wages, based upon correspondingly R 
for public expenditures to be reduced While seeking to remedy and correct high productivity, are not incom- 
The income tax returns in March will the defects and maladjustments that patible with reasonable profits, and m 
indoubtedly be a new demonstration exist in our economic organization, that advancing wage levels may be 
( the stake the government itself let us underline the fact that through attained at the same time that prices 
has in the welfare of all lawful enter the initiative and enterprise of the are diminished. , 
rise and of all those who work 
onestly in them. If this demonstra 
should be accepted as an occa ; 
lon for determination on the part 
f the government to abandon pro) F I N A N C I A L S + A 4 E M E N 7 
ects for new taxes, obtain its immedi - “s 
tely needed funds from savings in DECEMBER 31, 1935 T 
ast expenditures which are neither of the 
needed nor useful, and turn toward ~ 
program of getting its expenditures ae 
within its income, the government will G 1 AnaEe Tit T 5 (5 “its 
be taking now only the course to ENERAL RICAN LIFE | NSURANCE OMPANY eg 
which eventually it must come. WALTER W. A PRESIDENT : 
. . “a ) pe ( 
Even the federal officials who now ™ 
. al 
utter solemn warnings about the coun SAINT Louts 
try having henceforth a permanent fal at 
' . ger ASSETS 
problem of unemployment of large ; 
CASH $ 7,398,912.4 
proportion, would have to lapse into BONDS ; 
: ; U. S. Gove ent 8,995,589.3 fea 
silence We should, instead, be listen Other sence (Benctuations $63 952 34 Guesaneend te . 
a - ial eal Bal 
ing to the scientists telling us about U. S. Governgent) 12,155,.440.75 : 
} , ° CASH AND BONDS $ 28,549,942.52 o 
the hopefulness of their attack upon FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTAT! 15,961,201.2 . 
‘ . , ; “— . HOME OFFICE BUILDING 950,000 00 : 
. PD ms O vent ys . : “y 
he problems of preventing and cu OTHER REAL ESTATE (Including that sold under Contract 18,665.482.41 
ing mental diseases, care for the STOCKS ' 4,795, 106.50 
cae OTHER LOANS AND ASSETS 1,543,636.02 { 
victims of which now takes one-fift! "INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED BUT : 
P oll ~~ —— . s NOT YET DUE 1,.059,286.11 < 
of all state revenues. We should b INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS (Not past d Kin 
listening ,@ “ , rore than 90 days) 413,564.33 . 
listening to th ducators, with then 9f more than 564 
a a ahh NET PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION » 349'445.69 de: 
pians tor bringing about the condition LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 26,706,905. . 
f aff which the workers in FOUCY LIENS 23,397,817.06 1 pe 
Ort Aalal? it Wen 1 orkKel l rOTAL W124.392.387.74 
agriculture, industry, and all the : eh 
- 4) P : LIABILITIES 
fields of commerce, will be prepared 
Por thei ask ill find i } - work POLICY RESERVES 4117,631,257.36 
for their tasks, will find In their wor PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE 968,646.86 can 
‘ seats af Sechaliiue tiie RESERVE FOR TAXES 1,172,109.86 é 
he pursuit of intelligent interests, RESERVE FOR OTHER LIABILITIES 511,510.14 the 
and will be thoughtful citizens. The RESERVE FOR CLAIM AND MORTALITY FLUCTUATION 105,000.00 : 
} POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 942,877.45 me 
TY) 1s i y . " ve S ‘ oo pee le Ee 2, 
me coming W nom we cannot spare TOTAL LIABILITIES $121, 331,401.67 
the wastes of disease that can be CREDIT TO LIEN REDUCTION FUND $1 682,267.27 
: Less —Exrraordinary and Non-Recurring Credirtor's 
overcome, and when we shall need Claims Discharged by Order of Court 950,000.0 732,267.27 
skill and high intelligence in every CAPITAL STOCK 500,000.00 CO! 
2 SURPLUS 1,828,718.80 
person who can work for wage or TOTAL 3124,392,387.74 Ne 
salary *NOTE Interest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included . 
' ame . Nortl 
Security for the individual and his DIRECTORS totale 
dependents is an inevitable challenge. DAVID M. MILTON, Chairmar }. ROCKEFELLER PRENTICE 1934 
. . 50 Pine Street, New York of the office of Cutting, Moore and Sidley, AVS. 
It will be security for what each L. RAY CARTER Asorneve-etlow. to $2 
prepares himself to deserve. We have President, Carter Commission Co., | South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill N 
, : Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo GEORGE BRANDEIS Ve) 
already created a great institution 1AMES M. KEMPER President, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. Life { 
for security, in life insurance, in its President, Commerce Trust Compan Omaha, Nebr 972 9¢ 
. Kansas City, Mo HARRY H LANGENBERG ‘piesa 
different forms. It is not by accident E. Cc. HUNTINGTON, IR President, Langenbere Bros. Grain Co., in fo) 
that life insurance has had its great- Member of thet — yy _ Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo ineres 
, > Canfield, 49 Wall Street, New Yor THOMAS O. MOLONEY see, 
est at velopment in the United States. IOHN B. STRAUCH Chairman, Board of Directors Nev 
P . . : . - President, National Bearing Metals Cor; Moloney Electric Co., 5390 Bircher St 
dur pe »nte ses , x f , 
Our people and our enterprises have ae tie Waal Ue tas fae ay Bernd a amoul 
t “1! ! s ) sec , 7 >} 7 ’ 99 
he ninds on security fo the indi WALTER W. HEAD. Presiden: 193: 
vidual Long ago some European ious 
continentals found fault with the 7 crease 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE recent remarks of Mr. Frederick H. Ecker on 
| freien rate returns should be of more than mere 
rds to the men on the production line. Next Decem- 
, when the 1937 dividend scales are announced, the 
in explaining the 


iy come in valuable whys and where 


es to policyholders. 

— 

ECENT refinancing of Government bonds was found 
R possible on a basis that would net the buyer only 
2 and 2%; per cent. That is the result of cheap, o 

other words, plentiful money. 

a 
DD to this the fact that real estate mortgages, a 
prime investment field for life insurance compa- 
es, have followed the same trend and that the com- 
inies find this same Government whose bonds they 
iy setting a continual pace for lower interest rates 
mortgages. 

HE Sage of Palo Alto, himself a director of the 

New York Life as well as a university director, 
seems to have the same fears. But in addition Mr. 
Hoover is worried about infiation and he thinks that 
Leland Stanford University should have some of the 

gal investment restrictions removed so that the univer- 
sity might hedge by buying common stocks. Under 
today’s laws these are forbidden life insurance com- 
anies as well. 

* 

OTH Mr. Ecker and Mr. Hoover seem to be of the 
B same mind as the Federal Reserve Bank, all three 
fearing a boom in the stock market. While the Reserve 
Bank may hinder this to some extent there is noth- 
ing that either Mr. Ecker or Mr. Hoover can do except 

ew with alarm 
& 

O add to the dismal side of the picture, the insiders 
[pet saying that Allie Freed, the New York Taxicab 
King, has sold President Roosevelt a low-cost housing 
dea whereby mortgage money will be furnished for 

per cent. The idea is to build a million $5,000 houses. 
6 
LL of which has some bearing on next year’s divi- 
dend rates. There is not much an insurance man 
can do about it. But it does seem rather harsh that 
the taxes levied on insurance companies should be used 
to hamper their earning power. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


New insurance, including annuities, written by th 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee during 193 
otaled $274 
1934. Total insurance in force December 31 amounted 
to $3,705,020,135, a slight increase over the previous year. 

New life insurance issued by the Connecticut General 
Life for 1935 amounted to $138,415,609, which was $25,- 
273,289 more than that issued for 1934. Life insurance 
in force at the end of the year was $1,006,653,262, an 
increase of $20,791,558 during the year. 

New paid-for business of the Philadelphia Life in 1935 
amounted to $4,071,484, an increase of 10 per cent over 
1934. 

Insurance in force in the Mutual Life of 


€ 
o 


Canada in- 


creased to $527,372,000 during 1935. 


,236,856, an increase of nearly 15 per cent over 





WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


If vou were in a retail business, what mark-up 
would you make on your stock in these days? 
With what profit would you be content? Con- 
trast it with this: 

Fidelity agents are exacting a profit of more than 
700% from their investment in Fidelity’s direct 
mail lead service—a return hard to match in any 
business. For every thirteen cents laid down for 
circularizing, the average Fidelity agent receives a 
profit of one dollar in first year commissions. 





To match its lead service Fidelity offers a direct 
mail pre-approach service which is also singularly 
resultful. Agents go in behind this direct mail 
with a complete kit of modern selling tools. 


f IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE S HI ELD: 
26. hem, MAN'S FIRST WEAPON 
Fe Ni ie OF PROTECTION. 
“bk THE SHIELD COMPANY 
ay FIRST IN THE HEARTS 
OF MILLIONS. 
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$$ (No. 1 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} § $$ 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 
regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 
this station 


No one escapes the persistent reiteration of every station 
announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home 
Office Building. . . and the Southland Life’s own programs 


$ 
$ 
£ 
£ 
B 
) 
B 
B, three times a week, are the best in the South 
£ 
B 
B 
£ 
p 
S 


If you would like to associate with a Company like this, 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbor 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
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Reduces Policy Liens 


The Guarar Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Daver , Ia., announces that . 
the Iowa Ir ance Department has A Tk] M AL 
approved of a reduction in the lien | f ; fF 
on the poli of the Register Life 





Insurance Company. This reduction 
amounts to 12 per cent of the liens in 
forces on Decer ber 3l, 1935 


yet vaca hy? andes 68th ANNUAL STATEMENT ‘ 


was reinsured by the Guaranty Lifé 


Presents its ' 


in September, 1934. Since that time y 
the Guaranty Life has been able to December 31 1935 
1 . e . e e n 
conserve the assets to the point D 
where this reduction in lien can be , 
made for the benefit of the Register ASSETS 
I ife wolic holder 
pol sila ¢ 237031285 «| 
i Ncal Itstats . oo C ys yJ 12.0. | 
\pproved Collateral. 4,309,672.98 


‘eames ta Polcykabiers Mei 35.987,754.68 | 


ommon Stocks 





I 
Bonds . : me f 0.959.090.1 } 
A A A — EIR Preferred Stocks* . 951,581.18 | p 
( 892,815.18 
| 


Real Estate ; 18.024.539.05 Cot 
| ! g Hor Or the 
Interest Due and Accrued ee 2,851,786.47 ae 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums apt 
Life Department . 379,076.89 Wa 
Accident Department 725,141.89 Ho 
Cash on Hand.. 4,340,670.88 tia 
Calas Aonate 179,778.12 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .$215,561,220.32 


LIABILITIES | | N 





I 
Keser n Policies cal $182,545,141.12 cor 
Reserves for Claims Approved Payable in Instalments 5,469,477 .00 oat 
Claims Awaiting Proots EES? 2,641,789.00 = 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,794,671.05 wes 
Reserved for Taxes Payable 1936 , 646,800.00 ten 
All other Liabilities ery 828,882.73 Jar 
Cotal Liabilities satis $203,926,760.90 the 
Capital Stock ee ere 508,200.00 incl 
Surplus Set Aside for Future Dividends to Policyholders 1,068,669.44 bill 
Surplus Unassigned ; 6,057,589.98 ng 
Reserve for Contingencies aa 4,000,000.00 sal 
The Placid Lincots TOTAL . ” $215,561,220.32 
This is how the presidential nomi- 
nee, Abraham Lincoln, looked in | 
from ap ambretype tanee “es RESULTS FOR 1935—SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR C 
Springfield, on August 13, 1860. | | 
Gain in Admitted Assets ey ee scsvccccoccege MORRIE Her 
Cc O M P O SU R E Total Income ......... RETA AAAI He .. 44,986,73040 | , 
| Accident Premium Income............... - 6,066,253.59 ” 
i » satin comecton of 1008, Total Life Insurance in Force.... 636,856,407.00 
ns aie “a resi — tal race ee? ae New Life Insurance Issued — for Basis) nee 58,092,807.00 
from making a single public address. 1 Paid Policyholders during 1935. mee 23,722,415.53 =) 
ae, BOSS OS Sense POL Nate Be fF Grand Total Paid Policyholders since Organization. 337,388,695.36 
Sienna eect ie tik, iii’ aie Capital, Surplus (Assigned and pemmeneennede and Reserve v 
complacency. The form ites strengt for Contingencies ............. 11,634,459.42 100 
ee ee ee ee Average Rate of Interest Earned. 4.89% 6) 
; Ay ~ he has tabes Death Rate, Actual to Expected. . 60.1% 
which lea " r f ‘ ressior *Comonut 1 nie +} ed by National Conve . Seas 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Y an & to 1 decision (Justice McReynolds dissenting) 
the United States Supreme Court on Monday validated 


the Tennessee Valley Authority in approving its contract 
with the Alabama Power Co. When the beginning of the 
lecision was read, stock traders rashly guessed that it was 


anti-TVA, and there was a rush to buy utility shares, 
which of course dropped as soon as the entire verdict was 
known. Industrials, however, were slightly strengthened. 
The majority opinion, read by Chief Justice Hughes, up 
held the right of the Government to build the Wilsor 
Dam, to sell power there produced and to build transmis 
sion lines to carry such power to a reasonable market. It 
is believed in Washington that this decision gives the right 
vay to the Government’s other big power projects. 


* ~ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week signed the mea- 

sure repealing the Kerr Tobacco Act, the Bankhead 
Cotton Act and the Warren Potato Act; he also signed 
the Deficiency Appropriation Act, which includes the first 
appropriation for the Social Security measure. One final 
Washington activity to be mentioned is the passage by the 
House last week of the largest peacetime army appropria 
tion in the nation’s history; the total was $545,226,318, 
if which $376,888,333 was for war purposes. 


* * * 


N spite of traffic-halting weather, more freight was 
| moved, according to last week’s report, than in any 
corresponding week since 1931. The construction and 
automotive industries, which have been hampered by the 
weather, are expected to jump forward as soon as warmer 
temperatures arrive. Indeed, building contracts let in 
January were more than twice those of January, 1935, and 
the spring and summer should see a more than seasonal 
increase in construction. It is further likely that the tw 
billions and more of bonus money will cast its encourag 
ng shadow ahead, so that retail selling on credit will not 
vait till July to register gains in volume. 

* 7 . 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 
Feb. 8 and 15, 1936, according to the New Yor! 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 


as follows 


Feb. 8 Feb. 15 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 149.79 149.97 150.31 151.05 
30 rails 38.42 38.32 39.26 10.35 
100 stocks 116.38 116.63 117.00 117.84 
30 bonds 98.92 99.52 99.85 100.44 
* 


TEEL ingot production in the United States increased 


one point last week to 53 per cent of capacity, Th: 
Iron Age estimates; this authority’s scrap index has risen 
to $13.75 per gross ton, the highest since September, 1930. 
Railroad business has superseded automotive demand as 
the dominant factor in the steel market. 


» * . 


last week. Cotton contracts for March gained 11 
points and for May 6 points, while other months lost one 
to seven points. On the Chicago Board of Trade wheat 
lost fractionally, and the other grains rose slightly. 


_igrsiegge futures and grain prices showed little chang: 
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of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


The Home Life Insurance Company | 
| 
| 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose } 


TREASURER 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

















| 
MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY | 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 | 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 | 














of CHARLESTON, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 


30 Years in Business 
Low Net Cost Policy 
Attractive Agency Contracts, Under Home 
Office Supervision! 
For particulars write to: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President 
1014 Kanawha Street, Charleston, W. Va. 


W. VA. 





Contracts 














Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 
Very Liberal Renewals 


Splendid Territory 





An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company | 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 


Modern Policies 
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WM. J. ALEXANDER 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


J. C. HOEY 


Secretary 
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Phila. Congress 


(Conelud:d trom page 9) 
inderwriter thusiasm that verge 
n excitement On one oceasion he 
had sold a p y to a playwright, was 
invited to attend the premiere of hi 

client’s play and afterward went back 
tage to absorb some informal atmos 
phere He heard the stage directo) 
address the cast with terrible earnest 
ness, saying to them: “You were fine; 
you did a swell job. You had plenty 
of the old pep and fire because the 
lramatic erl.i were out In front. 


But you've got to remember that the 


pep must be there every time you step 


on chat tage, because every 
night, for you, hes to be first night.” 
The analogy between that group of 
performers and the rank and file of 
f rance agents is obvious 


Ideal of Service 


The idealistic elements of the lfe 
inderwritcr were stressed by Paul 
Speicher who insisted tha, although 
it is difficult properly to classify the 
inderwriter, whether as a_ profes- 

nal man, business men or merely 
agent, he has an importance in his 
community which is not sufficiently 
understood, even by the underwriter 
himself. He should not lose sigh: of 
the far-flung implications in his work, 
since he is rendering a service com- 
parable to that given by any other 
man with whom he comes in contact. 

Whatever changes have occurred or 
will occur, however, the same deep- 
seated need continues within the soul 
of the average man; that of security. 
Life insurance is the answer to this 
age-old problem, and having this, the 
average man need worry no further 
because he has a long-term investment 
that has gone through three great 
wars, 19 depressions and the world’s 


worst epidemics. 


New York Meeting 
(Concluded from page 9) 


on. It is surprising, he avers, how 
this little memory aid helps the aver- 
age man to concentrate on the ques- 
tion. Another stock question to ask 
in practically all cases is: “If you 
were going into the life insurance 
business, who would be the first three 
persons you would call on?” and ask 
why 

Keep card records up-to-date 
alway ° Keep the prospects classified 
so that the list falls, at least, into the 
rough classifications of married men, 
ingle men, young men and middle 
age men, men with need for educa- 
tional policies and men with mortgage 
and retirement problems. 
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e SAFE CHANNEL 





FOR 
SAFE 
GOING 


Precaution widens the stream and makes it deeper. 
Precaution removes foreseen obstacles. Precaution 
clears the way for safe going. Life insurance is 
precaution taken for the future. 


The Girard Life can help make safe the channel 
of future years for its policyholders and its agents. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 
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CHARTING 193 | 
State Mutual’s new CHARTOGRAPH is the greatest aid yet developed 
to assist agents in planning their work and following through. Its com- | 
pleteness and simplicity guarantee a success commensurate with the effort 
spent on it. 
The CHARTOGRAPH is a product refined by time and thought. It is the 
| 


sum of the experience of men and companies in the field of effort control. 


Nothing necessary is left out, nothing unnecessary is in it. 


The CHARTOGRAPH is another State Mutual service to its agents. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 91 Years a Synonym for Security 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


TED RIEHLE (associate N. Y. man- 
ager, Equitable Life, N. Y.) is looking forward to his 
trek to Europe in May. Perhaps the recent blizzards 
have something to do with his impatience to pack a 
Gladstone, trudge up the gangplank and get away 
from it all. In 1937 he expects to broaden his travel 
horizon with a trip around the world. He admits, with- 
out great pleasure, that even on these extensive jaunts 
he is somewhat insurance-minded and does a little 
business between ports. 


THere was one piece of business, how- 
ever, which he couldn't do anything about, even though it was 
in more ways than one, right up his alley. That was when he 
cast a speculative eye upon his new chauffeur and asked him if 
he had any insurance. The chauffeur had; a $5,000 endowment. 
But he had bought it from one of Ted's competitors. Although 
he had but recently come into the Riehle service, the approach 
was a bit late. 


FresH from the quasi-tropical breezes 
of Bermuda and Havana, the convention party of the 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., landed in New 
York recently from the Queen of Bermuda and were 
met by a frigid blast that whirled away all memories 
of flannels and golf. Perez L. Huff, now resident vice- 
president for the company on the Pacific Coast, ad- 
dressed the convention on board the Queen, as did 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president. Other home office of- 
ficials accompanying the group were William J. Sieger, 
vice-president, and Alexander White, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

e 


An optimistic note ran through President 
Lounsbury's comments as he reviewed company progress during 
1935. The report for the year, he told the convention, is beyond 
expectations and reflects the continued sound qrowth of the 
company and its strong financial position. New paid-for business 
in 1935 was 33 per cent greater than that for 1934. 


CoMPLETING his twentieth year as 
general agent for the State Mutual Life (Worcester, 
Mass.) in New York City, Robert L. Jones retains on 
his books 110 of his original policyholders. The com- 
pany, incidentally, gave formal recognition to the 
Jones agency as one of five in the State Mutual which, 
during 1935, had a persistency record in excess of 90 
per cent. 

e 


THe group department of the T. G. Mur- 
rell agency of the Connecticut General Life in New York City 
led all its agencies in production in 1935. Blake Harrison, man- 
ager of the department, has been the leading group man in the 
company since 1929 in amount of premiums or number of cases 
written in each year except one. 


Lire insurance agents with a legal 
turn of mind are speculating on the possible effects of 
the bill introduced in the New York Legislature limit- 
ing the interest on new or renewed policy loans to 442 
per cent. 











‘‘“From the CRADLE 
to RETIREMENT ”’ 


No. 1 


The Need: A savings fund for children to 


assure college education and a good start in 


life. 


The Contract: Juvenile insurance 
Written on youngsters from birth to 


nine. Life and endowment plans—value 
in event of lapse or surrender after payment 
of three annual premiums—low guaranteed 
cost—waiver of premiums in event of par 
ent’s death or disability. In short, life in 
surance “just like dad's” and one of Atlan 


tic s most attractive contracts 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


age 

















ANGUS O. SWINK WM. H. HARRISON 
President Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 
| Annuities insurance 








AMERICAN 





CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 18699 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed Guaranteed | 
Benefits Low Cost | 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Banke: Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western _ ica, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest 
Jan. 19 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property $179,521 2.30 
On Dwellings and Business Property 692,424 8.87 
Total $871,945 11.1 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds £990 38 > 69 
Stocks eee 


Total $990,386 12.¢ 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $654,574 8 
Stocks 
iotal 654 { g 29 
Government Securities 
1. S. Government Bonds $1,996,850 25.59 
Canadian Bonds.. one T o060eee 548,939 7.04 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. eees : 
State, County, Municipal 2,636,958 33.80 
Total $5,182,747 66.43 
Miscellaneous Securities 
sonds $73,750 95 
Stocks 29,000 3 
Total $102,750 1.32 
Recapitulation 
Ronds $6,901,457 88.45 
Stocks 29.000 87 
Loans 871,945 11,17 
Total $7,802,402 100.00 





eived in exchange for mortgage through 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Life Insurance Co. 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Jan. 26 
$650,064 
841,030 


$1,491,094 


$297,804 


$1,221,421 
7,481 


$1,228,902 


$312,844 
553,57¢ 
1,106,648 


$1,973,062 


$37,000 
$37,000 
$3,492,287 
44,481 
1,491,094 


$5,027,862 





of Virginia, 


Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount 
to Invested to Invested 
Total Week Total Week 
Invest- Ending Invest- Ending 
ment Feb. 1 ment Feb. 8 
12.93 $279,613 2.24 $144,470 
16.73 7,224,502 57.89 390,456 
29.66 $7,504,115 60.13 $534,926 
5.92 $81,642 65 $88,821 





5.92 $81.642 65 $88,821 
24.29 $1,279,557 10.2 $735,035 
15 A 5,490 
24.44 $1,279,557 10.2 $740,525 
6.22 $1,762,288 14.12 $1,516,847 
11.01 _s -a+  euen 
22.01 1,778,196 14.25 856,992 
39.24 $3,540,484 28.37 $2,373,839 
$3,151 03 $228,410 

7 71,000 57 14,000 

74 $74,151 60 $242,410 
69.46 $4,904,834 39.30 $3,426,105 
-88 71,000 57 19,490 
29.66 7,504,115 60.13 534,926 
100.00 $12,479,949 100.00 $3,980,521 





Federal refinancing 





Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Per Cent 
to 


Total 
Invest- 
ment 






18.60 


38.11 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





OUR LEADERS 


Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
-Adjustment 


Retirement Income Endow- 





ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


Juvenile Education Endow- 


ments 


Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Homes With Children 


Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you 
have in your sales kit than a Life 
Insurance plan especially designed 
for Junior? 

Security Mutual Life Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year Endowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Payor Benefit clause provides for 
waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premiums dies before 
the insured reaches the age of 21. 

Security Mutual Juveniles provide 
for dividends and cash values. They 
furnish an ideal foundation for any 
child’s life insurance program. 

Full particulars and rates from any 
General Agent or from the Home 
Office. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 





















THE PROVIDENT MUTUAL IN 1935 
71st ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE IMPROVEMENT in general business conditions during 1935 has been reflected in the business of 
the Provident Mutual. 

ASSETS increased during 1935 from $284,345,000 to $298,517,000. 

NEW PAID INSURANCE amounted to $78,863,000, a gain of 4% over the corresponding figure for 1934. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE increased slightly to $934,937,000, marking the first gain in outstanding 
insurance recorded since 1931. 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS during the year amounted to $28,601,000. Such payments since 
organization in 1865 now total $542,300,000. 

THE COMPANY enters a new year with satisfaction in its contribution to the security of its many 
thousands of policyholders, and with gratification in its progress during the year just past. 


M. A. LINTON, President 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 


er Reserves for Policies and 

= P Supplementary Contracts $264,719,251.82 
. Ss. y ties 7,152,480.00 Se 

U.S. Government Securities 37,15 Dividends Left With the 

Bonds .......- + + 95,481,201.00 Company... . 


Mortgages on RealEstate . 73,273,779.23 Dividends Set Aside for Dis- 
eee ee ee 5,025,000.00 


Stocks ... + +e ees 2,978,225.00 Premiums Paid in Advance 3,818,138.32 
Loans on Policies of the Pomcy Clete . «2 + @ s 756,484.16 


Company ...... . 49,723,694.33 Estimated Taxes Accrued, 
Payable in 1936. . . 790,680.00 


A es ss Miscellaneous Liabilities . 201,457.21 
Accrued Interest... . . 3,653,753.21 Special Contingency Reserve 405,761.21 


3,524,007.95 


Overdue Interest. . ... 950,127.06 General Contingency Reserves 
For Asset Fluctuations . 8,871,563.00 
For Mortality and Dis- 

ability Fluctuations... 10,404,264.78 


The Total Assets Are . . $298,516,608.45 TOTAL, Equaling Assets $298,516,608.45 


Deferred and Uncollected 
Net Premiums, etc. . . 5,431,779.26 


























PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 Pennsylvania 
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Special Insurance Taxation 


HE latest survey of special in- 

surance taxes for all of conti- 
nental United States during the 
calendar year of 1934 or the fiscal 
year ending not later than June 30, 
1935, as compiled by the Insurance 
Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. and shown 
elsewhere in this issue in tabular 
form, shows a total of $81,208,674, 
which is an actual decrease of 
about one-half of one per cent un- 
der the previous year. A study of 
the amounts of these special taxes 
expended by the state insurance 
departments, and used in the ser- 
vice of policyholders, reveals that 
in 1934 total expenses were $4,381,- 
687 as compared with $4,114,884 
in 1933, an increase of $266,803, or 
about 6 per cent. An outstanding 
fact in regard to these expendi- 
tures for 1934 as in other years 
since this type of taxation became 
heavy, is that they constitute but a 
very small portion of the collec- 
tions. A comparison of total ex- 
penditures of the state insurance 
departments with total special in- 
surance taxes collected shows that 
of every dollar collected in 1934 
but 5.4 cents were spent directly 
in serving policyholders. The re- 
maining amount, aggregating 
$76,826,987, or 94.6 cents out of 
every dollar collected, was used 
for general revenue purposes—for 
the public as a whole. 


Total Collections 


Summarizing total collections of 
the taxes covered in this survey, 
from all lines of the insurance busi- 
ness, and expenditures of the state 
insurance departments for the 
years 1922-1934 inclusive, it is 
found that the former aggregated 


$1,056,581,365, and the latter $46,- 
284,235. The difference of $1,010,- 
296,970 during this period repre- 
sents the amount used for general 
revenue purposes. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the sum annu- 
ally paid in taxes by the insurance 
business is given by the fact that 
the amount of taxes paid by life 
insurance companies figured at the 
equivalent of more than 30 per 
cent of annual net income. With 
respect to fire insurance, the 
amount annually would be suffi- 
cient to pay for insurance protec- 
tion on several billion dollars of 
property, and in the case of casu- 
alty insurance, sufficient to pay 
the workmen’s compensation pre- 
mium bill for all employers for 
approximately one month. 
Among the various states 25 
showed increases in percentages of 
special insurance taxes expended 








Every man is not a prospect for life 
insurance. It may be hard to find 
men who do not need such protec- 
tion, but it is simple enough to find 
too many who will not or can not 
buy life insurance. The difference 
between success and failure in this 
business lies in a salesman's ability 
to select a paying proportion of 
qualified buyers. Once the agent 
knows that a man is qualified, he 
can approach that man with the 
proper mental attitude. He will be 
sincerely astounded that the pros- 
pect refuses to buy instead of sur- 
prised if he does. Qualified pros- 
pects consume a minimum of the 
agent's most valuable resource— 
enthusiasm for his product and his 


job. 





in the direct interest of policyhold- 
ers, and 24 showed decreases. In 
actual dollars expended by the 
various insurance departments, 
however, 26 showed increases with 
three others reporting exactly the 
same amounts as in 1933, leaving 
20 states with decreases. The 
amount of special insurance taxes 
levied indirectly upon policyhold- 
ers and the amount spent in their 
interests for each state are given 
in the analysis entitled “Special 
Insurance Taxes, Licenses and 
Fees Collected in 1934,” on page 3. 


Modest Incomes Taxed 


In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the more than 60,000,000 pol- 
icyholders are affected as a class 
by this taxation. These policy- 
holders enjoy no great capacity to 
pay higher taxes than other citi- 
zens, and, in fact, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are persons 
with modest incomes. Only about 
5,000,000 citizens have incomes 
sufficiently large to make federal 
income tax returns and yet by 
these special taxes on insurance 
premiums millions of other policy- 
holders are also taxed indirectly 
on that portion of their income 
that they set aside each year to 
assure their families or themselves 
against contingencies. 


Record Production 


HE largest volume of new busi- 

ness, exclusive of group, ever 
received in one day poured into the 
home office of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis Mon- 
day, Feb. 3. A total of 402 appli- 
cations amounting to $1,409,835 
were entered on that day. 
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